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DR.  J.  D.  HOOKER’S  ADDRESS  BEEORE  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  NORWICH. 

Thikty  years  will  to-morrow  have  elapsed  since 
I  first  attended  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association; 
it  was  the  one  which  opened  at  Newca.stle  on  the 
20th  of  August,  ISoS.  On  that  ocea.sion  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Association  resolved  to  recommend  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  the  despatch  of  an  e.xpedition 
to  the  Antarctic  regions,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Ross  ;  and  if  was  from  Newcastle  that  I 
wrote  to  my  friends  announcing  my  resolve  to  ac¬ 
company  it  in  whatever  capacity  1  could  obtain  a 
situation  among  its  ollicers.  It  was  thus  that  my 
scientific  career  was  first  shaped  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
expedition,  which  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  results 
of  tjte  labors  of  the  British  Association,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  honor  you  l»ave  conferred  upon  me 
in  placing  me  in  your  President’s  chair.  If  I  now 
look  back  with  pride  to  those  immediately  following 
years  when  I  had  a  share,  however  small,  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  the  Southern 
Magnetic  Poles,  the  Polar  Barrier,  and  the  ice-clad 
volcanoes  of  Victoria  Land,  I  do  so  also  with  other 
and  far  dilTerent  feelings. 

Thirty  years,  as  statisticians  tell  us,  represent  the 
average  duration  of  a  human  life  ;  I  need  not  say, 
as  measured  by  the  records  of  this  British  Associa¬ 
tion  a  human  lifetime  is  far  shorter  than  this ;  for  of 
the  fourteen  officers  who  presided  over  us  in  1838 
bat  two  remain,  —  your  fornjcr  President  and  devot¬ 
ed  adherent  for  thirty-five  years.  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison,  who  delivered  the  opening  address  on  that 
occasion,  and  whose  health,  I  regret  to  add,  prevents 
his  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  your  faithful  and 
evergreen  secretary.  Professor  Phillips,  upon  whose 
presence  here  I  congratulate  both  you  and  him. 
Again,  looking  back  beyond  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
pages  of  your  records  I  find  those  to  have  been  hal¬ 
cyon  ye.ars  for  Presidents,  when  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  the  Addresses  devolved  upon  the  treasu¬ 
rer,  secretary,  or  other  officers  than  the  President ; 
and  that,  in  fact.  Presidential  Addresses  date  from 
the  first  meeting  after  that  at  Newcastle.  Of  late 
years  these  addresses  have  been  regarded,  if  not  as 
the  whole  duty  of  the  President,  certainly  as  his 
highest.  For  your  sakes,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I 
Wish  this  were  not  so,  both  because  there  are  among 
your  officers  so  many  men  far  more  competent  than 
I  am,  and  because  I  believe  that  the  responsibility 
which  the  preparation  of  these  Addresses  entails 
limits  disadvant^eously  your  choice  of  Presidents. 
The  impression  is  very  prevalent,  that  the  Address 
should  either  be  a  scientific  tour  de  force,  philosoph¬ 


ical  and  popular,  or  a  remme'  of  the  progress  of 
one  or  more  important  branches  of  science ;  and 
this  view  of  the  duty  has  greatly  embarrassed  mQ, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  unable  to  fulfil  either  of  these 
requireraent.s. 

On  various  occasions  during  the  last  half-year  I 
have  essayed  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  my  botanical 
friends,  that  I  should  either  discu.ss  the  phenomena 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  their  relation  to  collat¬ 
eral  sciences,  or  sketch  the  rise  and  progress  of 
scientific  botany  during  the  present  century,  or  a 
portion  of  it ;  but  every  such  essay  h.as  been  quickly 
frustrated  by  the  pressure  of  official  duties.  Such 
themes  require  much  research,  much  thought,  and, 
above  .all,  some  continuous  leisure,  during  which 
the  whole  mind  may  be  concentrated  on  the  method 
of  treatment  as  well  as  upon  the  material  to  be 
treated  of ;  and  this  leisure  was  incompatible  with 
the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  administrator  of  a 
largo  public  department,  entailing  a  ceaseless  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Government  offices  and  with 
botanical  establishments  all  over  the  globe.  And 
I  do  not  ask  your  indulgence  for  myself  alone,  for 
there  are  at  this  meeting  official  men  of  scientific 
attainments,  who  have  accepted  the  presidentship 
of  Sections,  but  who,  on  leaving  their  posts  to  do 
your  bidding,  drag  a  lengthening  chain  of  corre- 
fspondence  after  them,  and  sacrifice  no  short  portion 
of  those  brief  holidays  which  are  allowed  to  public 
officers.  After  all,  it  is  deeds,  not  words,  that  we 
want  from  them ;  and  I  am  proud  to  find  our  Sec¬ 
tions  presided  over  by  men  who  have  won  their 
spurs  in  their  respective  sciences,  and  who  will 
we.ar  them  in  the  chairs  they  occupy,  and  use  them 
too,  if  needs  must.  For  my  own  part,  I  propose  to 
offer  some  remarks  upon  several  matters  to  which 
the  attention  of  your  Council  was  directed  when  at 
Dundee,  and  then  upon  some  of  the  great  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  Botany  during  the  last  few 
years,  —  this  will  infallibly  drag  me  into  Darwinism  ; 
after  which  I  shall  allude  to  some  matters^  con¬ 
nected  with  that  dawning  science,  the  early  history 
of  mankind,  a  theme  which  will  be  a  distinguishinw 
collateral  feature  of  the  Norwich  Association.  If 
in  all  this  I  disappoint  you,  it  will  be  my  solace  to 
hope  that  I  may  hereby  break  the  fall  of  some 
future  President,  who,  like  myself  may  have  all  the 
will,  but  not  the  time,  adequately  to  meet  your 
great  expectations.  Before  commencing,  however, 
I  must  attend  to  a  circumstance  which  cannot  but 
be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  habitual  attend¬ 
ants  at  these  annual  gatherings ;  it  is  that,  but  for 
a  severe  accident,  there  would  have  been  present 
here  to-night  the  oldest  surviving,  and  indeed  the 
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first  but  two,  of  the  Presidents  of  the  British 
Association  ;  my  geological  frienils  will  understand 
to  whom  I  allude  as  that  rock  of  science  in  whom 
age  and  the  heat  and  shocks  of  scientific  contro¬ 
versy  have  wrought  no  metamorphosis,  and  devel¬ 
oped  no  cleavage  planes, —  a  man  of  whom  both 
Norwich  and  the  Association  are  proud,  —  your 
Canon,  our  father  Sedgwick. 

My  first  duty  as  President  is  the  ple.asant  one  of 
introducing  to  you  the  members  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Pre-liistoric  Archajology,  who,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  himself  a 
master  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  open  their 
third  session  to-morrow  in  this  city.  The  researches 
which  specially  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  are,  perhaps,  the  most  faecinating  that  ever 
engaged  the  faculties  of  man  ;  and  pursued  as  they 
now  are  in  a  scientific  sjfirit,  and  in  due  subjection 
to  scientific  methods,  they  will  command  all  the 
8ymj)athy,  and  their  meetings  will  rt'ceive  all  the 
support,  that  my  fellow-members  of  the  British 
Association  can  afford  to  tham ;  and  there  is  one 
way  in  p-irticular  by  which  we  can  show  our  good¬ 
will  and  give  our  support,  —  and  it  is  so  simple  that 
I  hope  no  one  will  neglect  it,  —  and  that  is,  that  we 
shall  all'call  at  their  ofiicial  residence  at  the  Free 
Library,  inscribe  our  names  in  their  books,  and  ob¬ 
tain  cards  for  their  meetings. 

The  next  subject  which  I  have  to  bring  officially 
before  you  will  interest  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  no  less  than  ourselves,  and  relates  to  the 
action  of  a  conmiittee  which  your  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  “  the  great  and  urgent  importance  of  adopt¬ 
ing  active  measures  to  obtain  reports  on  the  physi¬ 
cal  form,  manners  and  customs  of  the  indigenous 
populations  of  In<lia,  and  especially  of  those  tribes 
which  are  still  in  the  habit  of  erecting  megalitbic 
monuments.” 

Upon  consideration,  the  Committee  decided  that 
it  would  be  better,  in  the  first  instance,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  last- 
mentioned  tribes  only,  both  because  the  whole 
imquiry  was  so  vast  and  because  S3'steinatlc  efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
obtain  photographs  and  histories  of  the  native 
Indian  tribes.  Their  efforts  are,  as  regards  the 
photographs  obtained  in  India,  eminently  successful, 
which  renders  it  all  the  more  disappointing  that  the 
descriptive  matter  appeniled  to  them  in  this  country, 
and  which  is  happily  anonymous,  is  most  discredita¬ 
ble  to  the  authority  un<ler  which  it  is  issued.  I  am 
infiirmed  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  repair 
this,  and  that  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  than  whom  a 
more  competent  man  could  not  bo  found,  has  been 
appointed  to  undertake  the  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  portions  in  future.  It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise 
many  here  to  be  told  that  there  exists  within  300 
miles  of  the  British  capital  of  India  a  tribe  of  semi- 
sivages,  who  habitually  erect  dolmens,  menhirs, 
cysts  and  cromlechs,  almost  as  gigantic  in  their 
proportions,  and  very  similar  in  appearance  and 
construction  to  the  so-called  Drudical  remains  of 
Western  Europe;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious, 
though  described  and  figured  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  bj’  Colonel  Yule,  the  eminent  Oriental 
geographer,  except  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  they  are 
scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  modern  literature  of 
gre-historic  monuments.  In  the  Bengal  Asiatie 


Journal  for  1844  you  will  find  Colonel  Yule’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Khasia  people  of  East  Bengal,  an  Indo- 
Chinese  race,  who  keep  cattle,  but  drink  no  milk, 
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estimate  distances  traversed  by  the  mouthfuls  of 
pawn  chewed  en  route,  and  among  whom  the  mar¬ 
riage  tie  is  so  loose  that  the  son  commonly  forgets 
his  father  when  the  sister’s  son  inherits  property  and 
rank.  Dr.  Thomson  and  I  dwelt  for  some  months 
among  the  Khasia  people,  now  eighteen  years  aon 
and  found  Colonel  Yule’s  account  to  be  correct  in  all 
particulars.  The  undulatory  eminences  of  the 
country,  some  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  dotted  with  groups  of  hu-'e 
unpolished  squared  pillars  and  tabular  slabs,  sup¬ 
ported  on  three  or  four  rude  plei-s.  In  one  spot, 
buried  in  a  sand  grove,  we  found  a  nearly  complete 
circle  of  menhirs,  the  tallest  of  which  was  30  feet 
out  of  the  ground,  6  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  8  inchts 
thick  ;  and  iu  front  of  each  was  a  dolmen  or  crom¬ 
lech  of  proportionately  gigantic  pieces  of  rock,  while 
the  largest  slab  hitherto  measured  is  32  feet  high, 

15  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  tliiek.  Several  that  we 
saw  had  been  very  recently  erected,  and  we  were 
informed  that  every  year  some  are  put  up,  but  not 
iu  the  rainy  season,  which  we  spent  in  the  country, 

The  method  of  removing  the  blocks  is  by  cutting 
grooves,  along  which  fires  are  lighted,  and  into 
which,  when  heated,  cold  water  is  run,  which  causes 
the  rock  to  fissure  along  the  groove  ;  the  lever  ami  I 
rope  are  the  only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transport-  || 
ing  and  erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their  ' 
erection  are  various, —  sepulRire,  marking  spots  where 
public  events  had  occurred,  &c.  It  is  a  eunooi 
fact  that  the  Kliasian  wonl  fora  stone,  “man," as 
commonly  occurs  in  the  names  of  their  villages  and 
places  as  that  of  man,  maen,  and  men  does  in  those 
of  Brittany,  Wales,  Cornwidl,  &c. ;  thus  Mansmai 
signifies  in  Kha-sia  t’ae  stone  of  oath,  Mamloo^the  j 
stone  of  salt,  Man  (long,  the  grassy  stone,  &c.,  just 
as  in  Wales  Penmaen  Mawr  signifies  the  hill  of  the 
big  stone,  and  in  Brittany  a  menhyr  is  a  standing 
stone,  and  a  dolmen  a  table-stone,  &c.  At  the  date 
of  Colonel  Yule’s,  as  of  my  visit,  to  these  people,  our 
intercourse  with  them  was  limited,  and  not  always 
friendly ;  wc  were  ignorant  of  their  language,  and 
they'  themselves  far  from  communicative.  Of  late, 
however,  the  country  haus  been  more  opened  up,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  British  cantonment  among 
-them  renders  it  all  the  more  important  that  the 
Inquiry  into  their  origin,  language,  belleis,  customs, 

&c.  should  be  fblloweil  up  without  delay.  This  wJl 
now  be  done,  thanks  to  your  representations,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  but  that  it  will  throw  great  light  upon 
that  obscure  and  Important  branch  of  pre-liistoric 
ai'chieology,  the  mcgalithian  monuments  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  Council  of  the  Association,  upon  the  recom- 
meiid.ition  of  the  Biological  Section,  appointed  a 
(rommiltee  fo  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  govera- 
ment  of  the  natural-history  collections  of  the  British 
Museum,  which  resulted  in  a  deputation,  who  pr^ 
sented  to  the  Prime  Blinister,  in  the  name  of  the 
Council,  that  it  was  desirable  these  collections  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  officer,  who 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  this  opinion  was  shared  by  an  ove^ 
whelming  majority  of  British  naturalists.  The  rea¬ 
sons  stated  were  that  there  appeared  no  reason  why 
the  national  collections  of  natural  history  should  be  t 
administered  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  1, 
was  found  applicable  to  the  Royal  Gardens  and  h; 
botanical  collections  at  Kew,  the  liluseum  of  Practi-  j 
cal  Geology,  and  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  that  the  interposition  of  any  board  or 
committee  between  the  superintendent  of  the  col- 
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lections  and  the  Government  must  interfere  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  superintendent  and  the  efficient 
control  of  the  Minister.  It  was  not  for  the  first 
time  that  this  subject  had  been  brought  before  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  indeed  before  the  self¬ 
same  Minister  ;  for  ten  years  previously  a  few  natu¬ 
ralists,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bentham,  Bush,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  myselt* together  with  the 
late  Professors  Bindley,  Henslow,  Harvey,  and  Hen- 
frey,  presented  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  then,  as 
now,  a  Minister,  embodying  precisely  the  same  views 
as  to  the  government  of  the  Natural  History  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Museum,  together  with  a  scheme 
for  the  administration  of  the  whole  ^Metropolitan 
natural  history  Collection,  geological  and  botanic.al ; 
and  I  have  only  to  add,  regarfling  this  document, 
that  the  surviving  memorialists  have  not  during  the 
ten  intervening  years  found  rc.ason  to  alter  the 
views  therein  expressed  on  any  vital  point.  Of  the 
objections  to  the  present  system  of  government  by 
trustees,  some  of  the  most  grave  have  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  in  a  communication  (Report 
for  1867;  Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  95)  made  to 
the  Biological  Section  at  Dundee  ;  to  which  I  would 
only  add,  that  though  the  zoological  collections  are 
the  finest  in  the  worlil,  and  the  geological  and  palmon- 
tological  of  prodigious  e.xtent  and  value,  there  are  of 
the  forty-five  trustef^s  only  three  who  have  any  special 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  branches  of  science 
these  collections  illustrate ;  that  since  Sir  Joseph 
Banks’s  death,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  no  botanist 
has  ever  been  appointed  a  trustee,  though  the 
Bankaan  Herbarium  and  Botanical  Library,  then 
among  the  most  a’aluable  in  Europe,  were  left  by 
their  owner  to  the  nation,  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
interests  of  botany  have  by  their  trustees  been 
greatly  neglected. 

Much  as  has  been  written  upon  the  rises  of  mnse- 
nm.5, 1  believe  that  the  subject  is  still  f;ir  from  being 
exhausted  ;  for  in  the  present  state  of  education  in 
(his  country,  these  appe-xr  to  me  to  afford  the  only 
means  of  efficiently  teaching  to  schools  the  elements 
of  zoology  and  physiology.  I  say  in  the  present 
state  of  education,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  many 
years  before  we  have  school ma.sters  and  mistresses 
trained  to  teach  these  subjects,  and  many  more 
rears  before  either  provincial  or  private  schools  will 
be  supplied  with  such  illustrative  specimens  as  are 
essential  for  the  teacher's  purposes.  Confining  my¬ 
self  to  the  consideration  of  provincial  and  local 
museums,  and  their  reijuirements  foi*  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  each  should  contain  a  series  of  speinmens 
illustrating  the  principal  and  some  of  the  lesser  di¬ 
visions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  so 
disposed  in  well-lighted  cases  as  that  an  inquiring 
ob^rver  may  leam  therefrom  the  principles  upon 
which  animals  and  plants  are  classified,  the  relations 
of  their  organs  to  one  another  and  to  those  of  their 
*llies,  the  functions  of  those  organs,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  their  habits,  uses,  a’nd  place  in  the 
economy  of  Nature.  Such  an  arrangement  has  not 
been  carried  out  in  any  museum  known  to  me, 
though  partially  attained  in  that  at  Ipswich ;  it 
requires  some  space,  many  pictorial  illustrations, 
magnified  views  of  the  smaller  organs  and  their 
itnictnre,  and  copious  legible  descriptive  labels; 
ind  it  should  not  contain  a  single  specimen  more 
tban_  is  wanted.  The  other  requirements  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  museum  are,  —  complete  collections  of  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  province,  which  should  be 
kept  entirely  apart  from  the  instructional  series,  and 
from  everything  else. 
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The  curator  of  the  museum  should  be  able  to  give 
elementary  demonstrations  (not  lectures  and  quite 
apart  from  any  powers  of  lecturing,  that  he  may 
possess)  upon  this  classified  series  to  schools  and 
others,  for  which  a  fee  should  be  charged,  and  go 
to  the  support  of  the  institution.  And  the  museum 
might  be  available  (under  similar  conditions  of 
payment)  for  lectures  and  other  demonstrations. 
Did  such  a  museum  exist  in  Norwich,  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  not  an  intelligent  schoolmaster  in  the 
city  who  would  not  see  that  his  school  profited  by 
the  (lemonstr.itor’s  offices,  nor  a  parent  who  would 
grudge  the  trifling  fee.  You  boast  of  a  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  birds  of  prey  !  how  much  would  the 
value  of  this  be  enhanced  were  it  accompanied  by 
such  an  illustration  of  the  nature,  habits,  and  affini¬ 
ties  of  the  Ilaptores  as  might  well  he  obtained  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  skeleton  and  dissected  organs 
of  one  hawk  anil  one  owl,  so  lanl  out  .and  ticketed 
that  a  school-boy  should  see  the  structure  of  their 
beaks,  feet,  wings,  feathers,  bones,  and  internal 
organs  —  should  see  why  it  is  that  hawks  and  owls 
are  pre-eminent  among  birds  for  power  of  siglit 
and  of  flight ;  for  circling  and  for  swooping ;  for 
rap.icity,  voracity,  and  tenacity  of  life,  —  should  see, 
in  short,  the  affinities  and  special  attributes  of  birds 
of  prey  'i  This,  wliieh  refers  to  the  teaching  of 
natural  history,  is  an  operation  altogether  apart  from 
training  the  minils  to  habits  of  e.xact  observation, 
which,  as  is  not  fully  admitted,  is  best  attained  in 
schools  by  Professor  Henslow’s  method  of  teaching 
botany. 

Excellent  manuals  of  many  branches  of  geology 
are  now  published,  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
advanced  student  and  demonstrator ;  but  from 
which  the  school-boy  recoils,  who  would  not  refuse 
to  accept  objects  and  pictures  as  memory’s  pegs, 
on  which  to  hang  ideas,  facts,  and  hard  names.  To 
s  •bool-boys,  skeletons  have  often  a  strange  fasci¬ 
nation,  and  upon  the  structure  of  these  and  the 
classification  of  the  vertebrata  much  depends. 
What  boy  that  had  ever  been  shown  their  skulls 
would  call  a  seal  or  porpoise  a  fish,  or  believe  a 
lieilaehng  could  milk  cows,  as  I  am  told  many  boys 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  elsewhere,  do  believe 
implicitly  ?  A  series  of  illustrated  specimens,  occu¬ 
pying  some  5,800  feet  of  wall-space,  would  give  at 
a  glance  a  connected  and  intelligible  elementary 
view  of  the  classification  and  structure  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom ;  it  would  stand  in  the  s.ame  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  complete  museum  and  S>/xfema  Naturre  as 
a  chart  on  which  the  principal  cities  and  coast-lines 
are  clearly  laid  down  does  to  a  map  crowded  with 
undistinguishable  details. 

Much  of  the  utility  of  museums  depends  on  two 
conditions  often  strangely  overlooked,  —  their  situa¬ 
tion  and  tlielr  lighting  and  interior  arrangements. 
The  provineial  museum  is  too  often  huddled  away, 
almost  out  of  sight,  in  a  dark,  crowded,  and  dirty 
thoroughfare,  where  it  pays  dear  for  ground-rent, 
rates,  and  taxes,  and  cannot  be  extended ;  the 
object,  apparently,  being  to  catch  country  people 
on  market  days.  Such  localities  are  frequented  by 
the  townspeople  only  when  on  business,  and  when 
they  consequently  have  no  time  for  sight-seeing. 
In  the  evening,  or  on  holidays,  when  they  could 
visit  the  museum,  they  naturally  prefer  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  to  its  centre.  Hence,  too,  the 
country  gentry  scarcely  know  of  the  museum’s 
existence  ;  and  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  of 
a  provincial  museum  that  wa.s  frequented  by  schools, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
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arises  from  indifference  to  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  classes  or  of  teachers,  but  to  the  generally 
uninstructive  nature  of  the  contents  of  these  muse¬ 
ums,  and  their  uninviting  exterior  and  interior. 
There  are  plenty  of  visitors  of  all  classes  to  the 
museums  at  Kew,  despite  the  outer  attractions  of 
the  gardens;  and  I  know  no  more  pleasing  sight 
than  these  present  on  a  Sunday  and  Monday 
afternoon,  when  crowded  by  intelligent  visitors, 
directing  their  children’s  attention  to  the  ticketed 
objects  in  the  cases.  The  museum  should  be  in  an 
open  grassed  sejuare  or  park,  planted  with  trees,  in 
or  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  a  main  object  being 
to  secure  cleanliness,  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  space 
for  extension.  Now,  vegetation  is  the  best  intercep- 
ter  of  dust,  which  is  injurious  to  the  specimen  as 
well  as  unsightly,  while  a  cheerful  aspect  and  grass 
and  trees  will  attract  visitors,  and  especially  families 
and  schools. 

If  the  external  accessories  of  provincial  museums 
are  bad,  the  internal  are  often  worse ;  the  rooms  are 
usually  lighted  by  windows  on  one  side  only,  so 
that  the  cases  between  the  walls  are  dark,  and  those 
opposite  the  windows  reflect  the  light  when  viewed 
obliijuely,  and  when  viewed  in  front  the  visitor 
stands  in  his  own  light.  For  provincial  museums, 
when  space  is  an  object,  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
rectangular  long  rooms,  with  opposite  windows  on 
each  side,  and  buttress-cases  projecting  into  the 
room  between  each  pair  of  windows.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  combines  economy  of  space  with  perfect  il¬ 
lumination,  and  affords  facilities  for  classification. 
Upon  this  plan  the  large  museum  at  Kew  is  built, 
where  the  three  principal  rooms  are  70  feet  long 
by  25  feet  wide,  and  each  accommodates  1,000 
square  feet  of  admirably  lighted  cases,  6,700  feet  of 
wall-room  for  pictures  and  for  portraits  of  natural¬ 
ists,  besides  two  fireplaces,  four  entrances,  and  a 
well-staircase  11  feet  each  way.  A  circular  build¬ 
ing,  with  cases  radiating  from  the  wall  between  the 
windows,  would  probably  be  the  best  arrangement 
of  all.  A  light  spiral  staircase  in  the  centre  would 
lead  to  the  upper  stories.  Two  or  more  of  the  bays 
might  be  converted  into  private  rooms  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  symmetry  of  the  interior  or  intercepting 
the  lighting  of  the  cases.  The  proportions  of  the 
basement  and  first  floor  might  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  additional  stories  being  added,  and  the  roof  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  removable  without  difficulty 
when  an  additional  story  was  required ;  furthermore, 
rectangular  galleries  might  be  built,  radiating  from 
the  central  building,  and  lighted  by  opposite  win¬ 
dows,  with  buttress-cases  between  e.ach  pair  of  win¬ 
dows.  In  respect  of  its  natur.al-history  collections, 
the  positions  of  the  British  Museum  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  disadvantageous  one  ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
miles  of  streets,  including  some  of  the  principal 
metropolitan  thoroughfares,  which  pour  clouds  of 
dust  and  the  product  of  coal-combustion  into  its  area 
day  and  night ;  and  I  know  few  more  disappointing 
sights  to  me  than  its  badly  lighted  interior  presents 
on  a  hot  and  crowded  public  holiday,  when  whole 
families  from  London  and  its  outskirts  flock  to  the 
building.  Then  young  and  old  may  be  seen  gasp¬ 
ing  for  fresh  air  in  its  galleries,  with  no  alternative 
but  the  hotter  and  dustier  streets  to  resort  to.  How 
different  it  would  be  were  these  collections  removed 
to  the  townward  end  of  one  of  the  great  parks, 
where  spacious  well-lighted  galleries  could  be  built, 
among  trees,  grass,  and  fountains;  and  where  whole 
families  need  not  any  more  be  cooped  up  for  the 
day  in  the  building,  but  avail  themselves  of  the 


fresh  air  and  its  accessories  at  the  same  time  as  they 
profit  by  the  collection.  Norwich,  I  hear,  —  andl 
hear  it  w’ith  surprise,  —  h.os  no  public  park  worthy 
of  the  name.  That  she  may  soon  have  one  should 
be  the  ende.avor  of  every  eitizen,  and  to  have  a 
good  instructional  museum  transferred  to  it  should 
be  the  aspiration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
education  and  moral  well-being  of  their  townsmen. 

My  remarks  on  the  British  Museum  convey  no 
reflection  on  the  able  officers  who  have  in  so  short  i 
time  formed  this  wonderful  collection.  The  late 
Mr.  L.awrencc,  in  his  lecture  in  1815,  congratulates 
his  audience  on  the  formation  of  a  geological  col¬ 
lection  having  been  just  determined  upon.  In  1838, 
when  I  first  knew  the  iMuseum,  in  Old  Montague 
House,  I  was  told  it  ranked  about  the  sixth  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  now,  and  for  some  yeai-s  past,  it  has  heeu 
considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world-  This  is 
due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  keepers  and 
curators  ;  and,  in  mentioning  them,  I  would  wish  to 
pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Gray,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tlie  Geological  Department  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose,  liberality,  and  zeal,  beyond  all  prabe. 
At  the  time  when  Old  Montague  House  contained 
the  national  collections,  there  was  but  one  inuseum 
in  the  metropolis  in  which  the  naturalist  could  study 
to  much  purpose ;  this  was  the  Hunterian  (of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons),  then  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Clift  and  of  Professor  Owen, 
the  friend  of  my  early  youth,  when  preparing  my¬ 
self  to  accompany  the  Antarctic  expedition,  and 
who  instructed  me  in  the  use  of  that  now  unrivalled 
series  of  catalogues  that  owed  so  much  to  himself. 

From  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
the  national  and  provincial  museums  of  England 
have  much  to  learn  and  to  copy ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Council  of  the  college,  and  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  present  conservator,  Ur. 
Flower,  it  retains  the  position  it  attained  thirty 
years  ago,  of  being  the  best  and  richest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  In  my  own  special  science  the 
greatest  advances  that  have  been  made  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  in  the  departments  of  Fos¬ 
sil  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology.  In  the  past 
history  of  the  globe  two  epochs  stand  prominently 
out  —  the  carboniferous  and  the  miocenc — for  the 
abundant  material  they  afford  and  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  early  conditions  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  Why  plants  should  have  been  so  much  more 
lavishly  preserved  during  these  than  during  some  of 
the  intervening  or  e.arlier  epochs  we  do  not  rightly 
know  ;  but  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Floi’as  of 
the  latter  is  one  among  the  strongest  evidences  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.  Our 
knowledge  of  coal  plants — which  since  the  days  of 
Sternberg,  Brongniart,  and  Lindley  and  Hutton,  has 
been  chiefly  advanced  by  Gdppart  and  Unger  on 
the  Continent,  and  by  Dawson  in  Canada  — has 
received  very  important  accessioiis  of  late  through 
the  untiring  energy  of  IMr.  Binncy,  of  Manchester, 
who  has  devoted  nearly  thirty  years  to  the  search 
for  those  rarely  found  specimens  whicli  exhibit  the 
internal  structure  of  the  plant.  His  elaborate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  most  abunilant,  and,  till  his  research¬ 
es,  the  least-understood  plant  of  the  coal  measures 
calamitcs,  have  just  appeared  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Palmontographical  Society ;  and  some  of  Mr.  Bin- 
ney’s  materials  having  also  formed  the  subject  of  a 
very  recent  and  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Carruthers, 
of  the  British  Museum.  I  m.ay  quote  their  joint 
results  as  one.  These  show  that  calanfltes  is  an 
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actual  mefliber  of  the  existing  family  of  Equisetacea;, 
which  contained  previously  but  one  genus,  —  that  of 
the  common  mare’s-tails  of  our  river-banks  and 
woods ;  as  also  that  nearly  a  dozen  other  genera  of 
coal-measure  plants  may  be  referred  to  it.  This 
affinity  of  calamites  had,  indeed,  been  guessed  at 
before,  and  the  genus  now  referred  to  it,  having 
been  founded  on  mere  fragments,  were  always 
doubtful ;  but  the  value  of  these  positive  identifica¬ 
tions  is  none  the  less  on  these  accounts.  It  may 
hereafter  prove  of  some  significance  that  these  cal- 
amites  —  which  in  the  coal  epoch  assumed  gigantic 
proportions  and  presented  multitudinous  forms  and 
very  varied  organs  of  growth  —  are  now  represented 
by  but  one  genus,  differing  most  remarkably  from 
ite  prototype  in  size  and  the  simplicity  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  its  vegetable  organs. 

Passing  to  the  tertiary  times,  the  Labors  of  Count 
Saperte  in  France,  of  (lauden  and  Strozzi,  and  of 
Massolonghi  in  Italy',  of  Lesquereux  in  America, 
and,  above  all,  of  Ileer  in  Switzerland,  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  accumulated  vast  numbers  of  spe¬ 
cies  of  fossil  plants  ;  and  if  the  determination  of  the 
affinities  of  the  majority  are  trustworthy,  they  prove 
the  persistence  throughout  the  tertiary  strata  of 
many  interesting  families  and  genera,  and  the  rarity 
of  others  than  these.  Here,  however,  much  value 
cannot  be  attached  to  negative  evidence.  Almost 
the  only  available  materials  for  determining  the  affin¬ 
ities  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  tertiary  plants  are 
their  mutilated  leaves,  and,  unlike  the  bones  of  ver¬ 
tebrate  animals  and  the  shells  of  molluscs,  the  leaves 
of  individual  plants  are  extremely  variable  in  all 
their  characters. 

Furthermore,  the  leaves  of  plants  of  different  nat¬ 
ural  families  and  of  different  countries  mimic  one 
another  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  the  case  of  recent 
flowers,  every  botanist  regards  these  organs  as  a 
most  treacherous  guide  to  affinity'.  Of  the  structu¬ 
ral  characters,  which  are  drawn  from  the  internal 
organs  of  plants,  and  especially  from  their  fruit, 
seeds,  and  flowers,  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fossils,  and  yet  it  is  from  them  exclusively  that  the 
position  of  a  recent  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
can  be  certified. 

An  instructive  instance  of  over-reliance  on  leaves, 
and,  perhaps,  too,  on  unperceived  ideas,  h.appened 
not  long  ago  to  a  pahcontologist  of  such  distin¬ 
guished  merit  that  his  reputation  cannot  suffer  from 
an  allusion  to  it.  In  the  course  of  his  labors  over 
some  imperfect  specimen  from  a  most  interesting 
locality,  he  referred  these  associated  impressions  of 
fossil  leaves  to  three  genera,  belonging  to  as  many 
different  families  of  plants,  and  w;is  thus  helped  to 
what  would  have  been  some  important  conclusions 
as  to  the  vegetation  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  deposited.  A  subsequent  observer,  who  was 
a  botanist,  but  not  a  palmontologist,  declares  these 
three  supposed  genera  to  be  the  three  leaflets  of  one 
leaf  of  one  plant,  and  this  the  common  blackberry', 
which  still  grows  on  the  spot.  AVhich  of  the  two  is 
nght  I  do  not  say  ;  the  fact  shows  to  what  opposite 
conclusions  different  observers  of  the  same  fossil 
materials  may  be  led.  In  this  most  unreliable  of 
sciences,  fossil  botany,  we  do  but  grope  in  the  dark  ; 
of  the  thousands  of  objects  we  stumble  against,  we 
here  and  there  recognize  a  likeness  to  what  we  have 
elsewhere  known,  and  rely  on  external  similitude  for 
a  helping  hand  to  its  affinities.  Of  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  specimens  we  know  nothing  for  certain,  and 
of  no  small  proportion  we  are  utterly  ignorant.  If, 
however,  much  is  uncertain,  all  is  not  so,  and  the 


science  has  of  late  made  sure  and  steady  progress, 
and  developed  really  grand  results.  Heer’s  labors 
on  the  miocene  and  pliocene  Floras,  especially,  are 
of  the  highest  value  and  interest.  His  conclusions 
regarding  the  flower  of  the  Bovey  Tracy  coal-beds 
(for  the  publication  of  which  in  a  form  worthy  of 
their  value  and  of  their  author’s  merit  we  are  indebted 
to  the  wise  liberalitv  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts)  are 
founded  on  a  sufficient  number  of  absolute  determi¬ 
nations  ;  and  his  more  recent  Flora  Fossilis  Arctica 
threatens  to  create  a  revolution  in  tertiary  geology. 
In  this  latter  work  Professor  Ileer  shows,  in  appar¬ 
ently  unassailable  evidence,  that  forests  of  Austrian, 
American,  and  Asiatic  trees  flourished  during  miocene 
times  in  Iceland.  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  the 
Polar  American  Islands,  in  latitudes  where  such  trees 
could  not  now  exist  under  any  conceivable  condi¬ 
tions  or  positions  of  land  or  sea  or  ice,  and  leaving 
little  doubt  but  that  an  arboreous  vegetation  once 
e.xtended  to  the  Pole  itself.  Discoveries  such  as  these 
appear  at  first  actually  to  retard  the  progress  of 
science  by  confounding  all  previous  geological  rea¬ 
soning  as  to  the  climate  and  condition  of  the  globe 
during  the  tertiary  epoch. 

I  have  said  that  the  greatest  botanical  discoveries 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  physiolog¬ 
ical,  and  I  here  alluded  especially  to  the  series  of 
papers  on  the  fertilization  of  plants,  which  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Darwin.  You  are  aware  that  this  distin¬ 
guished  naturalist,  after  accumulating  stores  of  facts 
in  geology  and  zoology  during  his  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  with  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  espoused  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  continuous  evolution  of  life,  and,  by 
applying  to  it  the  principles  of  natural  selection, 
evolved  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  Instead 
of  publishing  these  views  as  soon  as  conceived,  he 
devoted  twenty  more  years  to  further  observation, 
study,  and  experiment,  with  a  view  of  maturing  or 
subverting  them.  Among  the  subjects  requiring 
elucidation  or  verification  were  many  that  apper¬ 
tained  to  botany,  but  which  had  been  overlooked  or 
misumlerstooil  by  botanical  writers,  and  these  he  set 
himself  to  examine  vigorously.  The  first-fruits  of 
his  labors  w.is  his  volume  on  the  Fertilization  of 
Orchids,  undertaken  to  show  that  the  same  plant 
is  never  continuously  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen, 
and  that  there  are  special  provisions  to  favor  the 
crossing  of  individuals.  As  his  study  of  the  British 
species  advanced,  he  became  so  interested  in  the 
number,  variety,  and  complexity  of  the  contrivances 
he  met  with,  that  he  e.xtended  his  survey  to  the 
whole  family ;  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  floral  organs 
of  this  immense  and  anomalous  family  of  plants  th.an 
had  been  shed  by  the  labors  of  all  previous  botanical 
writers.  It  has,  further,  opened  up  entirely  new  fields 
of  research,  and  discovered  new  and  important  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  apply  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

This  was  followed  by  his  paper  on  the  two  well- 
known  forms  of  the  primrose  and  cowslip  (Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  vi.  p.  77),  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed ;  these 
forms  he  showed  to  be  sexual  and  complementary ; 
their  diverse  functions  being  to  secure  by  their  mu¬ 
tual  action  full  fertilization,  which  he  proved  could 
only  take  place  through  insect  agency.  In  this  pa- 

!)er  he  established  the  existence  of  homomorphic,  or 
egitimatc,  and  heteromorphic,  or  illegitimate  unions 
among  plants,  and  details  some  curious  observations 
in  the  structure  of  the  pollen.  The  results  of  this, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  .pa- 
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pers,  took  botanists  by  surprise,  the  plants  being  so 
himiliar,  their  two  forms  of  flower  so  well  known  to 
every  intelligent  observer,  and  his  explanation  so 
simple.  For  myself,  I  felt  that  my  botanie.al  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  homely  plants  had  been  but  little 
deeper  than  Peter  Bell’s,  to  whom 

“  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  liini, 

And  —  it  was  nothing  more.” 

Analogous  observations  on  the  demorphisin  of  flax 
flowers  and  their  allies  (.Journal  of  the  Linnean  So¬ 
ciety,  vii.  09)  formed  the  subsequent  paper,  during 
which  he  made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  the 
common  flax,  the  pollen  of  one  form  of  flower,  is 
absolutely  impotent  when  applied  to  its  own  stigma, 
but  invariably  potent  when  applied  to  the  stigma  of 
the  other  form  of  flower ;  and  yet  both  pollens  and 
stigmas  of  the  two-  kinds  are  utterly  undistinguish- 
able  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  His 
third  investigation  is  a  very  long  and  laborious  one 
(Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  viii.  1 69)  on  the  com¬ 
mon  loosestrife  (^Lythrum  mlicaria),  which  he  showed 
to  be  trimorphic  ;  this  one  species  having  three  kinds 
of  flowers,  all  annually  abundantly  produced,  and  as 
different  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  species; 
each  flower  has,  further,  three  kinds  of  stamen,  dif¬ 
fering  in  form  and  function.  We  have  in  this  plant, 
then,  six  kinds  of  pollen,  of  which  five  at  least  are 
essential  to  complete  fertility,  and  three  distinct 
forms  of  style. 

To  prove  these  various  differences,  and  that  the  ] 
co-adaptation  of  all  these  stamens  and  pistils  was 
essential  to  complete  fertility,  Mr.  Uarwm  had  to 
institute  18  sets  of  observations,  each  consisting  of 
12  experiments;  216  in  all.  Of  the  labor,  care,  and 
delicacy  required  to  guard  such  expi-riments  against 
the  possibility  of  error,  those  alone  can  tell  who 
know  experimentally  how  diflicult  it  is  to  hybridize 
a  large-flowered  plant  of  simple  form  and  structure. 
The  result  in  this  case,  and  in  those  of  a  number  of 
allied  plants  experimented  on  at  the  same  time,  is 
what  the  author’s  sagacity  predicted ;  the  rationale 
of  the  whole  was  demonstrated,  and  he  finally  showed, 
not  only  how  nature  might  operate  in  bringing  these 
complicated  modifications  into  harmonious  operation, 
but  how  through  insect  agency  she  docs  do  this,  and 
why  she  does  it  too. 

It  is  impossible  ever  to  enumerate  the  many  im¬ 
portant  generalizations  that  have  flowed  from  these 
and  other  papers  of  ^Ir.  Darwin’s  on  the  fertilization 
of  plants ;  some  that  appear  to  be  commonplace 
at  first  sight  are  really  the  most  subtle,  and,  like 
many  other  apparent  commonplaces  are  what  some¬ 
how  never  occur  to  commonplace  minds  ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  plants  with  conspicuously  colored  flow¬ 
ers,  or  powerful  odors,  or  honeyed  secretions,  are  fer¬ 
tilized  by  insects ;  —  all  with  inconspicuous  flowers, 
and  especially  such  as  h.ave  pendulous  anthers,  or 
incoherent  pollen,  are  fertilized  by  the  wind ;  whence 
he  infers  that,  before  honey-feeding  insects  existed, 
the  vegetation  of  our  globe  could  not  have  been  or¬ 
namented  with  bright-colored  flowers,  but  consisted 
of  such  plants  as  pines,  oaks,  grapes,  nettles,  &c. 

The  only  other  botanical  paper  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
to  which  I  can  especially  allude  is  that  “  On  the 
Habits  and  Movements  of  Climbing  Plants  ”  (.Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  I.,innean  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  1),  which  is 
a  most  elaborate  investigation  into  the  structure, 
motlification,  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  by 
which  plants  climb,  twine,  and  attach  themselves  to 
foreign  objects. 

In  this  be  reviews  every  family  in  the  vegetable 


kingdom,  and  every  organ  used  by  any^lant  for  ' 
the  above  purpose.  The  result  places  the  whole 
subject  in  a  totally  new  light  before  us.  The  guess¬ 
es,  crude  observations,  and  abortive  experiments 
that  had  dbfigured  the  writings  of  previous  observers 
are  swept  away ;  organs,  structures,  and  functions,  of 
which  botanists  had  no  previous  knowledge,  are 
revealed  to  them,  and  the  whole  investigation  is 
made  as  clear  as  it  Is  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  value  of  these  discoveries,  which  add  whole 
chapters  to  the  principles  of  botany,  is  not  theoreti¬ 
cal  only ;  already  the  horticulturist  and  agriculturist 
have  begun  to  ponder  over  them,  and  to  recognize 
in  the  failure  of  certain  crops  the  operation  of  laws 
that  Mr.  D.irwin  fii-st  laid  down.  What  F.araday’8 
discoveries  are  to  telegraphy  Mr.  Darwin’s  will 
assuredly  prove  to  rural  economy  in  its  widest  sense 
and  mo.-it  e.xtended  application. 

Another  instance  of  successful  experiment  in 
Phy.'-iological  Botany  is  Mr.  Herbert  S|)encer’s 
observations  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  and 
formation  of  woixl  in  plants  (Linnean  Transactions, 
vol.  XXV.  p.  405).  As  is  well  known,  the  tissues  of 
our  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  from  the  tips  of  their 
roots  to  those  of  their  petals  and  pistils,  are  [ler- 
meated  by  tubular  vessels.  The  functions  of  these 
have  been  hotly  disputed,  some  physiologists ‘affirm¬ 
ing  tliat  they  convey  .air,  others  fluids,  others  gase-s, 
and  still  others  a.ssigning  to  them  far-fetched  uses  of 
a  wholly  ditferent  nature.  By  a  series  of  admirably 
contrived  and  conducted  experiments  Mr.  Spencer 
has  not  only  sliown  that  these  vessels  are  chained 
at  certain  sea.sons  of  the  year  with  fluid,  but  that 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  formation  of 
wood.  He  further  investigates  the  nature  of  the 
speei.il  tLs.-iues  concerned  in  this  operation,  and 
shows  not  merely  Isow  they  may  act,  but  to  a  great 
extent  how  they  do  act.  As  this  paper  will,  I 
believe,  be  especially  alluded  to  by  the  President 
of  the  Biological  Section,  I  need  dwell  no  further 
on  it  here  than  to  (juote  it  as  an  e.xample  of  what 
may  be  done  by  an  acute  observer  and  experimen¬ 
talist,  versed  in  physics  and  chemistry,  but,  above 
all,  thoroughly  instructed  in  scieiitifie  methods. 

^Ir.  Darwin’s  recent  two  volumes.  On  Animals 
aqd  Plants  under  Domestication,  are  a  catacomb 
of  data,  observations,  and  experiments,  such  as 
assuredly  no  one  but  himself  could  produce.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  is  most  remurkable  for  the 
number  and  value  of  the  new  facts  it  discloses,  or 
for  its  array  of  small,  forgotten,  or  overlooked  obser-  j 
vations,  neglected  by  some  naturalists  and  discarded 
by  others,  which,  under  his  mind  and  eye,  prove  to 
be  of  first-rate  scientific  importance.  An  eminent 
surgeon  and  physiologist  (Mr.  James  Paget)  has 
remarked  to  me,  aprojKW  of  these  volumes,  that 
they  exemplify,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  that 
power  of  utilizing  the  waste  materials  of  other 
scientific  men’s  laboratories  which  is  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  their  author.  As  one  of  those 
pilce»  juMificalives  of  his  previous  work.  The 
Origin  of  Species,  which  have  been  waited  for  so 
long  and  impatiently,  these  volumes  will  probablj 
have  more  than  their  due  influence  ;  for  the  serried 
ranks  of  facts  in  support  of  his  theories  which  they 
present  may  well  awe  many'  a  timid  naturalist  into 
bolting  more  obnoxious  doctrines  than  that  of 
natural  selection.  It  is  in  this  work  that  Mr. 
Darwin  expounds  his  new  hypothecs  of  Pangenesis, 
which  certainly  correlates,  and  may  prove  to 
contain  the  rationale,  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
reproduction  and  of  inheritance. 
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You  are  aware  that  every  plant  or  animal  com¬ 
mences  its  more  or  less  independent  life  as  a  single 
cell,  from  which  is  developed  an  orqranism  m^re  or 
less  closely  similar  to  its  parents.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  I  can  think  of  is  affonled  by  a 
species  of  begonia,  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  other 
parts  of  which  are  superficially  studded  with  loosely 
attached  cells.  Any  one  of  those  cells,  if  referred 
to  favorable  conditions,  will  produce  a  perfect  plant, 
similar  to  its  parent.  You  may  say  that  these  cells 
have  inherited  the  .potentiality  to  do  .so ;  but  this  is 
not  all,  for  every  plant  thus  produced  in  like 
manner  develops  on  its  stalks  and  leaves  myri.ids 
of  similar  cells,  endowe<l  with  the  same  property 
of  becoming  such  in  new  plants;  and  so  on,  a]>- 
parently  interminably. 

Therefore  the  original  cell  that  left  the  grandpar¬ 
ent  not  only  carried  with  it  this  so-called  potential- 
itr,  but  multiplied  it  and  distributed  it  with  undi¬ 
minished  power  through  the  other  cells  of  the  plant 
it's;!!' produced ;  and  so  on  for  countless  generations. 
What  is  this  potentiality,  and  how  is  this  jKOwer  to 
reproduce  tlius  propagated,  so  that  an  orgiinism  can, 
by  single  cells,  multiply  itself  so  rapi<lly,  and,  within 
very  narrow  limits,  so  surely  and  so  interminably? 
Jlr.  Darwin  suggests  an  explanation  by  assuming 
that  each  cell  or  fragment  of  a  plant  (or  animal) 
contains  myriails  of  atoms  or  gcmmnlos,  each  of 
which  gemmules  he  supposes  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  the  separate  cells  of  the  mother  plant,  the 
gemmules  having  the  power  of  multiplication  and  of 
circulating  throughout  the  plant ;  their  future  de¬ 
velopment  he  supposes  to  depend  on  tb.eir  ailinity 
for  other  partially  develope<l  cells  in  due  order  of 
succession.  Gemmules  which  do  not  become  devel¬ 
oped  may,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  bo  tnins- 
mitted  through  many  succeeding  generations,  tlius 
enabling  us  to  understand  many  remarkable  c;i.«es 
of  reversion  or  atavism.  Thus,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  not  only  have  the  normal  organs  of  the 
bodyi  the  representative  efements  of  which  they 
consist,  diffuseil  through  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  but  tlie  morbid  states  of  these  —  as  hereditary 
diseases,  malfonnations,  &c.  —  all  actually  circulate 
in  the  body  as  morbid  gemmtiles. 

As  with  other  hypotlieses  based  on  the  assumed 
existence  of  structures  and  elements  that  escape  our 
senses  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  or  subtlety, 
this  of  Pangenesis  will  approve  itself  to  some  minds, 
and  not  to  others.  To  some  these  inconceivably 
minute  circulating  gemmules  will  be  as  apparent  to 
the  mind’s  eye  as  the  stars  of  which  the  milky  way 
IS  composed  ;  others  will  prefer  embodying  the  idea 
in  such  terms  as  “  potentiality,”  —  a  term  which 
COTveys  no  definite  impression  whatever,  and  tliey 
will  like  it  none  the  less  on  this  account  IV’hatcver 
be  the  scientific  value  of  these  gemmules,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  to  Mr.  D.irwin’s  enunciation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Pangenesis  we  owe  it  that  we 
have  the  cleare.-t  and  most  systematic  rc’nume  of 
the  many  wonderful  phenomena  of  reproduction 
>0(1  inheritance  that  has  yet  app(>.ared  ;  and  against 
the  guarded  entertainment  of  the  hypothesis,  or 
speculation  if  you  will,  as  a  means  d  correlating 
these  phenomena,  nothing  can  be  urged  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  science.  The  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  a  proverbially  cautious  naturalist,  thus  well 
expresses  his  own  ideas  of  Pangenesis :  “  If,”  he 
“  we  take  into  consideration  how  familiar 
niathematical  signs  and  symbols  make  us  with  num- 
liera  and  combinations,  the  actual  realization  of 
which  is  beyond  all  human  capacity;  how  incon¬ 


ceivably  minute  mast  be  those  enanatioru  which 
m(Mt  powerfully  affect  our  sense  of  smell  and  our 
constitntion.s ;  and  if,  discarding  all  preventions,  we 
follow  Mr.  Darwin  step  by  step  in  applying  his  sup¬ 
positions  to  the  facts  set  before  os,  we  must,  I  think, 
admit  that  they  may  explain  some,  and  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  others ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
Pangenesis  will  be  admitt('d  by  many  as  a  provision¬ 
al  hypothesis,  to  be  further  tested,  and  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  only  when  a  more  plausible  one  shall  be 
bronghft  forward.” 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  sin<?e  the  publication  of 
The  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selech'on,  and 
it  is  henc«  not  too  early  now  to  ask  what  progress 
that  bold  theory  lias  made  in  scientific  estimatioD. 
The  most  widely  circulated  of  all  the  journals  that 
give  science  a  prominent  place  on  their  title-pages, 
the  Athenaeum,  has  very  recently  told  it  to  every 
country  where  the  English  language  is  read,  that 
Mr.  I).irwin’s  theory  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  that 
natural  selection  4s  rapidly  declining  in  scientific 
favor ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  above  two  volumes 
on  the  variations  of  animals  and  plants  under  do¬ 
mestication,  they  “  contain  nothing  more  in  support 
of  origin  by  selection  than  a  more  detailed  reasser- 
eration  of  his  guesses  founded  on  the  so-called  varia¬ 
tions  of  pigeons.”  Let  ns  examine  for  ourselves  into 
the  truth  of  these  inconsiderate  statements. 

Since  the  “  Origin,”  appeared,  ten  years  ago,  it 
his  passed  tlirough  four  English  ^itions,  two 
American,  two  German,  two  French,  several  Rus¬ 
sian,  a  Dutch,  and  an  Italian ;  while  of  the  work 
on  Variation,  which  first  left  the  publisher’s  house 
not  seven  months  ago,  two  English,  a  German 
Russian,  American,  and  Italian  edition  are  already 
in  circulation. 

So  far  from  natural  selection  being  a  thing  of  the 
past,  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  with  every  plillo- 
sophical  naturalist,  including,  it  will  always  be  under¬ 
stood,  a  considerable  proportion  who  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  it  accounts  for  all  Mr.  Darwin 
assigns  to  it.  Reviews  on  The, Origin  of  Species 
are  still  pouring  in  from  the  Continent,  and  Agassiz, 
in  one  of  the  addresses  which  he  issued  to  his  col- 
tafjorateurs  on  their  late  voyage  to  the  Amazon,  di¬ 
rects  their  attention  to  this  theory  as  a  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  expedition  they  were  then  undertaking. 
I  need  only  add,  that  of  the  many  eminent  natural¬ 
ists  who  have  accepted  it,  not  one  has  been  known 
to  abandon  it ;  that  it  gains  adherents  steadily,  and 
that  it  is  par  excellence  an  avowed  favorite  with  the 
rising  schools  of  naturalists  ;  —  perhaps,  indeed,  too 
much  so,  for  the  young  are  apt  to  accept  such  theo¬ 
ries  as  articles  of  faith,  and  the  creed  cif  the  student 
is  also  too  likely  to  become  the  shibboleth  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  professor.  The  scientific  writers  who  have 
publicly  rejected  the  theories  of  continuous  revolu¬ 
tion  or  of  natural  selection,  or  of  both,  take  their 
stand  on  physical  grounds,  oj  metaphysical,  or  both. 
Of  thase  who  rely  on  the  metaphysical,  their  argu¬ 
ments  are  usually  strongly  imbu^  with  prejudice, 
and  even  odium,  and,  as  such,  are  beyond  the  pale 
of  scientific  criticism.  Il.aving  myself  been  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  moral  philosophy  in  a  northern  university, 
I  entered  on  my  scientific  career  fidl  of  hopes  that 
metaphysics  would  prove  a  useful  Mentor,  if  not 
quite  a  science.  I  soon,  however,  found  that  it 
availed  me  nothing,  and  I  long  ago  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  so  well  put  by  Agassiz,  where  he  says, 
“  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will 
be  universally  understood  that  the  battle  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  will  have  to  be  fought  on  the  field  of  physi- 
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cal  science,  and  not  on  that  of  the  metaphysical.” 
(Agassiz  on  the  Contemplation  of  God,  in  the  Kos- 
mos.  Christian  Examiner,  4th  series,  vol.  xv.  p.  2.) 
Many  of  the  metaphysicians’  objections  have  been 
controverted  by  that  champion  of  natural  selection, 
Mr.  Darwin’s  true  knight,  Alfred  Wallace,  in  his 
papers  on  “  Protection  ”  (Westminster  Review)  and 
“  Creation  of  Law,”  &c.  (Journal  of  Science,  Octo¬ 
ber,  18G7),  in  which  the  doctrines  of  “continual  in¬ 
terference,”  and  the  “  theories  of  beauty,”  kindred 
subjects,  are  discussed  with  admirable  sagacity, 
knowledge,  and  skill.  But  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  bis 
many  contributions  to  philosophical  biology  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  without  enthusiasm ;  for,  putting  aside 
their  great  merits,  he,  throughout  his  writings,  with 
a  modesty  as  rare  as  I  believe  it  to  be  unconscious, 
forgets  his  own  unquestioned  claims  to  the  honor  of 
having  originated,  independently  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the 
theories  which  he  so  ably  defends. 

On  the  score  of  geology,  the  objectors  rely  chiefly 
on  the  assumed.perfection  of  tin* geological  record; 
and  since  almost  all  who  believe  in  its  imperfection, 
and  many  of  the  other  school,  accept  the  theories 
both  of  evolution  and  natural  selection,  wholly  or 
in  part,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Mr.  D.irwin  claims 
the  great  majority  of  geologists.  Of  these,  one  is  in 
himself  a  host,  the  veteran  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who, 
after  having  devoted  whole  chapters  of  the  first 
editions  of  his  “  Principles”  to  establishing  th(}  doc¬ 
trine  of  special  creations,  abandons  it  in  the  tenth, 
and  this,  too,  on  the  showing  of  a  pupil ;  for,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  earliest  work,  The  Natural¬ 
ist’s  Voyage,  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  Darwin 
states  that  the  chief  part  of  whatever  merit  himself 
or  his  works  possess  has  been  derived  from  stiulying 
the  Principles  of  Geology.  I  know  no  brighter 
example  of  heroism,  of  its  kind,  than  this,  of  an 
author  thus  abandoning,  late  in  life,  a  theory  which 
he  had  for  forty  years  regarded  as  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  work  which  had  given  him  the  highest 
position  attainable  among  scientific  writers.  Well 
may  he  be  proud  of  a  superstructure  raised  on  the 
foundations  of  an  insecure  doctrine,,  when  he  finds 
that  he  can  underpin  it,  substitute  a  new  foundation, 
and,  after  all  is  finished,  survey  his  edifice,  not  only 
more  secure,  but  more  harmonious  in  its  proportions 
than  it  was  before;  for  assuredly  the  biological 
chapters  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  “  Principles  ” 
are  more  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  slow 
changes  in  the  history  of  our  planet  than  were  their 
counterparts  in  the  former  editions. 

To  the  astronomer’s  objections  to  these  theories 
I  turn  with  diffidence ;  they  are  almost  vehemently 
urged  in  what  is  in  many  respects  the  cleverest 
critique  of  them  that  I  have  hitherto  met  with, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  North  British  Review. 
It  is  anonymous.  I  am  ignorant  of  its  author,  and 
I  regret  to  find  that,  in  common  with  the  few  other 
really  able  hostile  critiques,  it  is  disfigured  by  a 
dogmatism  that  contrasts  unfavorably  with  Mr. 
Darwin’s  considerate  treatment  of  his  opponents’ 
methods  and  conclusions.  The  author  starts,  if  I 
read  him  aright,  by  professing  his  unfamiliarity 
with  the  truth  and  extent  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  theories  of  evolution  and  natural  selection  are 
founded,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  “  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  based  on  them  may  be  discussed  apart  from 
all  doubts  as  to  the  fundamental  facts.”  The  liberty 
thus  to  discuss  no  one  may  dispute  or  curtail,  but 
the  biologist  will  ask.  To  what  end  can  such  dis¬ 
cussion  lead  ?  Who  would  attach  much  weight  to 
the  verdict  of  a  judge  passed  on  evidence  of  which 


he  knew  neither  the  truth  nor  the  extent  ?  As  well 
might  a  boy  guileless  of  mathematics  set  himself 
to  test  the  47th  proposition  of  the  book  of  Euclid 
by  constructing  paper  squares  corresponding  to  the 
sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  then,  cutting  up 
the  small  squares,  try  to  fit  the  pieces  into  the 
larger,  and,  tailing  to  do  this  with  e.xactitude,  con¬ 
clude  of  the  problem  as  the  reviewer  does  of  the 
theory,  that  it  is  “an  ingenious  and  plausible 
speculation,  marking  at  once  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  and  the  ability  of  the  philosopher.” 

The  most  formidable  argument  urged  by  the 
reviewer  is,  that  “  the  age  of  the  inhabited  world, 
as  calculated  by  solar  physics,  is  proved  to  hare 
been  limited  to  a  period  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Darwin’s  views.”  This  would  be  a  valid  objection, 
if  these  views  depended  on  those  of  one  school  of 
geologists,  and  if  the  500,000,000  years  which  the 
reviewer  adopts  as  the  age  of  .the  world  were 
as  an  approximate  estimate,  accepted  by  either 
astronomers  or  physicists.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  reviewer  assumes  that  the  rate  of  change  in  the  I 
conilition  of  the  earth’s  surface  was  vastly  mote 
rapid  at  the  beginning  than  now,  and  has  gradually 
slackened  since;  but  overlooks  the  consequence 
th.at,  according  to  all  ^Ir.  Darwin’s  principles,  the 
operations  of  natural  selection  must  in  such  cases 
have  been  formerly  correspondingly  more  rapid; 
and  in  the  second,  arc  these  speculations  as  to  the 
solidity  of  the  e.arth’s  crust  dating  back  over 
500,000,000  years  to  be  depended  u|)on  V  In  hie 
great  work,  the  author  quoted  gives  as  possible  limits 
20,000,000  or  400,000,000  years,  and  other  philos¬ 
ophers  assign  to  the  habitable  globe  an  age  far 
exceeding  the  longest  of  these  periods.  Surely  in 
estimates  of  such  a  nature  as  the  above,  that  are 
calculated  from  dates  that  are  themselves  hyw> 
thetieal  in  a  great  degree,  there  are  no  prineples 
upon  which  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  the 
speculation  of  the  astronomer  to  be  more  worthy  of 
confidence  than  those  of  the  biologist. 

A  former  most  distinguished  President,  and  him¬ 
self  an  astronomer.  Professor  Whewell,  has  said  of 
astronomy,  “  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  lessons 
of  science,  but  the  one  of  perfect  science,  the  only 
branch  of  human  knowledge  in  which  we  are  able 
fully'  and  clearly  to  interpret  Nature’s  oracles,  so 
that  by  that  which  we  have  tried  we  receive  a  pro¬ 
phecy  of  that  which  is  untried.”  Now,  while  fully 
admitting,  and  proudly  as  every  scientific  man 
ought,  that  astronomy  is  the  most  certain  in  its 
methods  and  results  of  all  sciences,  that  she  has 
called  forth  some  of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  and  that  her  results  far  transcend  in  gran¬ 
deur  those  of  any  other  science,  I  think  we  may 
hesitate  before  we  therefore  admit  her  qiieenship, 
her  perfection,  or  her  sole  claims  to  interpretation 
and  to  prophecy.  Her  methods  are  mathematics; 
she  may  call  geometry  and  algebra  her  hand¬ 
maidens,  but  she  is  none  the  less  their  slave.  No 
science  is  really  perfect :  certainly  not  that  which 
lately  erred  2,000,000  miles  in  so  fundamental 
a  datum  as  the  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun. 
Have  Faraday  and  Von  Heer  interpreted  no  ora¬ 
cles  of  nature  fully  and  clearly  ?  Have  Cuvier  and 
Dalton  not  prophesied  and  been  true  prophete? 
Claims  to  queenship  do  not  accord  with  the  spint 
of  science ;  rather  would  I  liken  the  domain  of 
natural  knowledge  to  a  hive,  in  which  every  comb 
is  a  science,  and  Truth  the  one  queen  over  them 
all. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  prospects 
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which  this  Norwich  meeting  opens.  A  new 
science  has  dawned  upon  us,  —  the  early  history  of 
mankind.  Pre-historic  archaeology  (including  as 
it  does  the  origin  of  language  and  of  art)  is  the 
latest  to  rise  of  a  series  of  luminaries  that  have 
dispelled  the  mists  of  ages  and  replaced  time- 
honored  traditions  by  scientific  truths.  Astron¬ 
omy,  if  not  the  queen  yet  the  earliest  of  sciences, 
first  snatched  the  torch  from  the  hands  of  dogma¬ 
tic  teachers,  tore  up  the  letter,  and  cherished  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Geology  next  followed,  but  not 
till  two  centuries  had  elapsed,  nor  indeed  till  this 
our  day,  succeeded  in  divesting  religious  teaching 
of  many  cobwebs  of  scientific  error.  It  has  told  us 
that  animal  and  vegetable  life  preceded  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  man  on  the  globe  not  by  days,  but  by 
myriads  of  years  ;  and  how  late  this  knowledge  came 
we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  delivered  so  late  as  1818, 
says  of  the  extinct  races  of  animals,  “  That  their 
living  existence  has  been  supposed,  with  consider¬ 
able  probability,  to  be  of  older  date  than  the 
formation  of  the  human  race.”  And,  last  of  all, 
this  new  science  proclaims  man  himself  to  have 
inhabited  this  earth  for  perhaps  many  thousands 
of  years  before  the  historic  period,  —  a  result  little 
expected  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
Rev.  W.  V.  Ilarcourt,  in  his  address  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Birmingham  (Reports,  p.  17)  observed 
that  “Geology  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  during  which  mankind  existed  on  the  globe 
cannot  materially  dilTer  from  that  assigned  by 
Scripture,”  —  referring,  I  need  not  say,  to  the 
so-called  Scripture  chronology,  which  has  no  war¬ 
rant  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  gives  5,874 
years  as  the  age  of  the  inhabited  globe. 

Pre-historic  archicolo^y  now  ofTers  to  lead  us 
where  man  has  hitherto  not  ventured  to  tread. 
Can  we,  while  pursuing  this  inquiry,  separate  its 
physical  from  its  spiritual  aspect  V  will  be  the  upper¬ 
most  thought  in  the  minds  of  many  here  present. 
To  separate  them,  I  believe,  is  indeed  impossible ; 
but  to  search  out  common  truths  that  underlie  both 
is  permitted  to  all.  It  has  been  well  said  of  all 
truth  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that,  “  it  is  the  sovereign 
passion  of  mankind.”  And  it  should  be  emphati¬ 
cally  so  in  the  minds  engaged  in  this  search,  where 
religion  and  science  should  speak  peace  to  one 
another,  if  they  are  to  walk  hand  in  hand  in  this 
our  day  and  generation. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
about  the  respective  attitudes  of  religion  and 
science;  and  my  predecessor,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  dwelt  on  it  in  his  Address  last  year  with 
great  good  sense  and  good  taste,  and  pointed  out 
how  much  the  progress  of  knowledge  depended 
on  this  attitude  being  mutually  considerate  and 
friendly.  During  the  first  decades  of  my  scientific 
life,  the  word  “  science  ”  was  rarely,  within  my  e.xpe- 
nence,  heard  in  the  pulpits  of  these  islands  ;  during 
the  succeeding,  when  the  influence  of  the  Reliquiw 
Diluviana  and  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  was 
still  felt,  I  often  heard,  and  always  welcomed  it. 
But  now,  of  late  years,  science  is  more  frequently 
named  than  ever ;  but  too  often  with  dislike  or  fear 
rather  than  with  trust  and  welcome. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah,  in  an  eloquent  and 
candid  contribution  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
(No.  21,  September,  1867),  has  quoted  a  long  list 
of  eminent  clergymen  of  all  denominations  who 
have  adorned  science  by  their  writings  and  religion 
by  their  lives.  I  do  not  ignore  their  contributions. 


still  less  do  I  overlook  the  many  brilliant  examples 
there  are  of  educated  preachers  who  give  to  science 
the  respect  due  to  it.  But  Dr.  Hannah  omits 
to  observe  that  the  majority  of  these  honored  con¬ 
tributors  were  not  religious  teachers  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  nor  does  he  tell  us  in  what  light 
many  of  their  scientific  writings  were  regarded  by 
a  large  body  of  their  brother  clergymen,  —  those 
resident  in  the  country  especially,  —  from  whose 
pulpits  alone  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
population  ever  heard  the  name  of  science. 

In  return,  let  each  pursue  the  search  for  truth, 
—  the  archmologist  into  the  physical,  the  religious 
teacher  into  the  spiritual  history  and  condition  of 
mankind.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  each  regards  the 
other’s  pursuits  from  afar,  and,  turning  the  object- 
glass  of  his'  mind’s  telescope  to  his  eye,  is  content 
when  he  sees  how  small  the  other  looks.  To  search 
out  the  whence  and  whither  of  existence  is  an  un¬ 
quenchable  instinct  of  the  human  mind;  to  satisfy 
it  man  in  every  age  and  in  every  country  has 
adopted  creeds  that  embrace  the  history  of  his  past 
and  future,  and  has  eagerly  accepted  scientific 
truths  that  support  the  creeds.  And,  but  for  this 
unquenchable  instinct,  I  for  one  believe  that  neither 
religion  nor  science  w^iuld  have  advanced  so  far  as 
they  have  in  the  estimation  of  any  people.  Science 
has  never  in  this  search  hindered  the  religious  as¬ 
pirations  of  good  and  earnest  men,  nor  have  pulpit 
cautions,  which  are  but  ill-disguised  deterrents,  ever 
turned  inquiring  minds  from  the  revelations  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

A  sea  of  time  spreads  its  waters  between  that 
period  to  whi<-h  the  earliest  traditions  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  point,  and  that  far  earlier  period  when  man  first 
appeared  upon  the  globe.  For  his  track  upon  the 
sea  man  vainly  (questions  his  spiritual  teachers. 
Along  its  hither  shore,  if  not  across  it,  science  now 
offers  to  pilot  him.  Each  fresh  discovery  concern¬ 
ing  pre-historic  man  is  as  a  pier  built  on  some  rock 
its  tide  has  exposed,  and  from  these  piers  will  one 
day  spring  arches  that  will  carry  him  further  over 
its  deeps.  Science,  it  is  true,  may  never  sound  the 
deptlis  of  that  sea;  may  never  buoy  its  shallows  or 
span  its  narrowest  creeks ;  but  she  will  still  build  on 
every  tide-washed  rock,  nor  will  she  ever  deem  her 
mission  fulfilled  till  she  has  sounded  its  profoundest 
depths  and  reached  its  further  shore,  or  proved  the 
one  to  be  unfathomable  and  the  other  unattainable 
upon  evidence  not  yet  revealed  to  mankind.  And 
if  in  this  track  one  bears  in  mind  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  object  of  religion  and  of  science  to  seek  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  infancy  of  its  existence,  that  the  laws 
of  mind  are  not  yet  relegated  to  the  teachers  of 
physical  science,  and  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  not 
within  the  religious  teacher’s  province,  these  may 
then  work  together  in  harmony  and  with  good-will. 
But  if  they  would  thus  work  in  harmony,  noth  par¬ 
ties  must  beware  how  they  fence  with  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  two-edged  weapons,  natural  theol- 
gy,  —  a  science  falsely  so  called  when,  not  content 
with  trustfully  accepting  truths  hostile  to  any  pre¬ 
sumptuous  standard  it  may  set  up,  it  seeks  to  wei^h 
the  infinite  in  the  balance  of  the  finite,  and  shifts  its 
ground  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  new  fact 
that  science  establishes  and  every  old  error  that 
science  exposes.  Thus  pursued,  natural  theology  is 
to  the  scientific  man  a  delusion,  and  to  the  religious 
man  a  snare,  leading  too  often  to  disordered  intel¬ 
lects  and  to  atheism. 

One  of  our  deepest  thinkers,  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  has  said :  “  If  religion  and  science  are  to  be 
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r«coBciled,  the  baeis  of  the  reconciliatloa  muat  be 
this  deepest,  widest,  and  most  certain  of  facts,  that 
the  power  which  the  universe  inaaitests  to  us  is  ut¬ 
terly  inscrutable.”  The  bond  that  unites  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  history  of  man,  and  the  ibrces  which 
manifest  themselves  in  the  alternatt^  victories  of  mind 
and  of  matter  over  the  actions  of  the  individual, 
are,  of  all  the  subjects  that  physics  and  psycholoj^y 
have  revealed  to  us,  the  most  absdrbins  and  perha{>8 
inscrutable.  In  the  investigation  of  their  phenom¬ 
ena  is  wrapped  up  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
whence  and  the  whither  of  existence ;  and  after 
kDowled(;e  of  these  the  human  soul  still  yearns,  and 
thus  passionately  cries,  in  the  words  of  a  living 
poet,*  — 

To  matter  or  to  force 
Tlie  iiU  is  not  confined  ; 

Befiide  the  law  of  thinj*s* 

Is  set  the  law  of  mtnd  ; 

^  One  speaks  in  rock  and  star, 

And  one  within  the  main, 

Id  unison  at  times. 

And  then  apart  again  *, 

And  both  in  one  liave  brought  us  hither,*" 

That  we  may  know  our  whence  and  whither.  ^ 

The  sequency  of  law 
We  learn  thnmgh  mind  alone  } 

We  see  hut  outward  forms, 

The  soul  the  one  thing  known  \  — 

If  she  speak  truth  at  all 
The  voices  roust  be  true 
That  give  these  visible  things 
These  laws  Uieir  honor  due, 

But  tell  of  one  who  brought  us  hither. 

And  holds  the  keys  of  whence  and  whithier. 


lie  In  his  science  plans 
What  no  known  laaw  foretell  \ 
The  wandering  fires  and 
Alike  are  miracle : 

The  common  death  of  all. 

The  life  renewed  above. 

Are  both  within  the  scheme 
Of  that  all-circling  love  *, 

The  seeming  chance  that  cast  us  hither 
Accomplishes  his  whence  and  wliithcr. 


THE  STOCKBROKER  AT  DINGLEWOOD. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Those  who  saw  Dinglewood  only  after  the  im¬ 
provements  had  been  made,  could  scarcely  be  able 
to  form  to  themselves  any  idea  of  what  it  wa.s  before 
the  Greshams  came.  I  call  them  improvements  be¬ 
cause  everybody  usetl  the  wortl ;  but  I  cannot  say  I 
thought  the  house  improved.  It  was  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  red-brick  house,  nothing  to  speak  of  architect¬ 
urally, —  in  the  style  of  Kensington  Palace  and 
Kew,  and  the  rest  of  those  old  homely  royal  houses. 
The  drawing-room  opened  its  tall  narrow  windows 
upon  a  little  terrace,  which  was  very  green  and 
grassy,  and  pleasant.  I  should  be  sorry  to  under¬ 
take  to  say  why  it  was  called  Dinglewood.  Mr. 
Coventry  made  very  merry  over  the  name  when  he 
had  it.  lie  used  to  say  it  was  because  there  were 
no  trees ;  but  that  was  not  strictly  the  case.  It  was 
quite  open  and  bare,  it  is  true,  towards  the  river, 
which  we  could  not  see  from  the  Green ;  bbt  there 
was  a  little  grove  of  trees  which  interposed  between 
us  and  the  house,  as  if  to  shut  out  Dinglewood  from 
the  vulgarity  of  neighbors.  It  was  a  popular  house 
in  a  quiet  way  when  the  Coventrys  were  there. 
They  did  not  give  parties,  or  pretend  to  take  much 
trouble  in  the  way  of  society,  for  Lady  Sarah  was 
always  delicate ;  but  when  we  were  tired  with  our 
view  on  the  Green,  and  our  lawns  and  trees,  we 
were  always  welcome  on  the  Dinglewood  terrace, 
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where  the  old  people  were  constantly  to  be  found 
sitting  out  in  tlie  summer  afternoons,  Lady  Sarah 
on  her  sofa,  and  Mr.  Coventry  with  the  newspapers 
and  his  great  dog.  The  lawn  went  sloping  down 
towards  the  river,  which  lay  still  and  white  under 
the  sunshine,  with  a  little  green  island,  and  a  little 
gray  house  making  a  centre  to  the  picture.  As  lonir 
as  the  sloping  bank  was  lawn,  it  was  closely  cut  and 
kept  like  velvet;  but  when  it  became  field  these 
niceties  stopped,  ami  Lady  Sarah’s  pet  Alderney 
stood  up  to  her  knees  in  the  cool  clover.  There  was 
an  old  mulberry-tree  close  to  the  wall  of  the  house, 
which  shailed  the  sofa ;  and  a  gloomy  yew  on  the 
other  side  diil  the  stime  thing  for  Mr.  Coventry,  who 
was  an  old  Indian  and  a  salamander,  and  could  bear 
any  amount  of  sunshine.  _  Lady  Sarah’s  perpetual 
occupation  was  knitting.  She  knitted  all  sorts  of 
briglit-colored  things  in  brilliant  German  wool  with 
big  ivory'  pins,  and  her  husband  used  to  read  the 
news  to  her.  They  read  all  the  debates  together, 
stopping  every  now  ami  then  to  exchange  their  sen¬ 
timents.  Lady  Sarah  would  say  with  her  brisk  lit- 
tie  voice,  “  lie  might  have  made  a  better  point  there. 
I  don’t  see  that  be  proves  his  case.  I  don’t  agree 
with  that  ” ;  and  Mr.  Coventry  would  stop,  and  lay 
down  the  paper  on  his  knees,  and  discuss  it  leisurely; 
There  w.as  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  it  at 
their  leisure.  The  best  part  of  the  summer  days 
were  spent  thus  by  the  old  couple ;  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  lay  warm  anti  still  round  tliem,  and  the  leaves 
rustled  softly,  and  the  cool  grass  kept  growing  under 
their  peaceful  old  feet.  These  feet  tread  mortal  soil 
no  longer,  and  all  this  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  my  story.  But  it  was  a  pretty  sight  in  its 
way.  They  were  not  rich,  and  the  furniture  and 
carpets  were  very  faded,  and  every  thing  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  came  tef  be  afcerwartls;  yet  we 
were  all  very  fond  of  Mr.  Coventry  and  his  pretty 
old  wife,  and  the  old-fashioned  house  was  appropriate 
to  them.  I  like  to  think  of  them  even  now. 

We  were  all  anxious,  of  course,  after  Mr.  Coven¬ 
try’s  death,  to  know  who  would  buy  the  Louse 
(Lady'  Sarah  could  not  bear  It  after  he  was  gone, 
and,  imleed,  lived  only  a  year  after  him)  ;  and  when 
it  was  known  that  young  Mr.  Greshmn  was  the  pur- 
chaiHir,  it  made  quite  a  sensation  on  the  Green.  He 
was  the  son  of  old  Gresham,  who  had  bought  Bish¬ 
op’s  Hope,  a  noble  place  at  Cookesiey',  about  a  dozen 
miles  off,  but  had  made  all  his  fortune  as  a  stock¬ 
broker,  and,  they  say,  not  even  the  best  kind  of 
that  His  son  had  succeeded  him  in  business,  and 
had  lately  married  somebody  in  his  own  class.  He 
w:is  a  nice-looking  young  fellow  enough,  and  Lad 
been  brought  up  at  Eton,  to  be  sime,  like  so  many 
of  those  people’s  sons ;  but  still  one  felt  that  it  was 
bringing  in  a  new  element  to  the  Green.  If  his  wife 
had  l)een,  as  so  often  happens,  a  gentlewoman,  it 
would  have  made  things  eompanitively  easy.  But 
she  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  mercantile  man  like 
himself,  and  there  was  great  discussion  among  us  as 
to  what  we  should  do  when  they  canw.  Some  fami¬ 
lies  m:ule  up  their  minds  at  once  not  to  call ;  and 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  such  rich 
people  were  sure  to  Jeter  the  whole  county',  and 
that  everyboily  would  go  to  them.  “  If  they  had 
only  been  a  little  rich,  it  would  never  have  answered ; 
but  they  are  frightfully  rich,  and,  of  course,  we  must 
all  go  down  on  our  knees,”  Lottie  Stoke  said.  She 
was  t'ue  most  eager  of  all  to  know  them ;  for  her 
youth  was  passing  away,  and  she  was  not  likely  to 
marry',  and  the  fSokes  were  poor.  I  confess  I  was 
carious  myself  to  see  how  things  would  turu  out 
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Their  first  step,  however,  was  one  which  took  us 
•II  by  surprise.  Young  Gresham  dashed  over  in  his 
Yankee  wagon  from  Cookesley  to  go  over  the  house, 
and  the  same  day  a  eharming  barouche  made  the 
tour  of  the  Green,  with  a  very  pretty  young  woman 
I  in  it,  and  a  lovely  little  girl,  and  matchless  tiny  Skye 
terrier,  —  all  going  to  inspect  Dinglewood. 

The  arms  on  the  carriage  were  quartered  to  the 
last  possibility  of  quartering,  as  if  they  had  come 
through  generations  of  heiresses  and  gentlemen  of 
coat-armor,  and  the  footman  was  powdered  and 
dazzling  to  behold.  Altogether  it  was  by  far  the 
finest  equipage  that  had  been  seen  in  these  parts 
for  a  long  time.  Not  to  speak  of  Lady  Denzil’s,  or 
•the  other  great  people  about,  her  M  i jesty’s  own 
carriage,  that  she  drives  about  the  neighborhood  in, 
was  not  to  be  eompared  to  it.  Its  emblazoned 
panels  brushed  against  the  privet  hedges  in  poor 
old  Lady  Sarah’s  drive,  which  was  only  wide 
enough  for  her  little  j)ony-carri;ige,  ami  I  have  no 
I  doubt  were  scratched  and  spoiled ;  but  the  next 
I  thing  we  heard  about  Dinglewood  was  that  a  flood 
I  of  workmen  had  come  down  upon  it,  and  that 
!  everything  was  to  be  changed.  Young  Mrs.  Gres- 
I  ham  liked  the  situation,  but  the  house  was  far  too 
j  small  for  her.  My  maid  told  me  a  new  dining-room 
!  and  drawing-room,  with  bedrooms  over,  were  to  Ixi 
j  added,  and  already  the  people  had  set  to  work. 

'  We  all  looked  on  thunderstruck  while  these  “  iin- 
I  provements  ”  were  going  on  ;  he  h^  a  right  to  do 
it,  no  doubt,  as  he  had  bought  it,  but  still  it  did 
seem  a  great  piece  of  presumption.  The  pretty- 
terrace  was  all  cut  up,  and  the  poor  old  mulberry- 
tree  perished  in  the  changes,  though  it  is  true  that 
they  had  the  sense  not  to  spoil  the  view.  They 
added  two  wings  to  the  old  house,  with  one  sump¬ 
tuous  room  in  each.  Poor  Lady  Sarah’s  drawing¬ 
room,  which  was  good  enough  for  her,  these  mil¬ 
lionaires  made  into  a  billiard-room,  and  put  them 
all  en  suite,  making  a  passage  thus  between  their 
two  new  wings.  I  don’t  deny,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  it ;  but  all 
the  same  it  was  very  odd  to  us. 

And  then  heaps  of  new  furniture  came  down 
from  town  ;  the  wagons  that  brought  it  made  quite 
a  procession  along  the  road.  All  this  grandeur  and 

a  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  neighborhood. 

y  looked  as  if  these  new  people  wore  already 
crowing  over  ns,  whose  carpets  and  hangings  were 
a  little  faded  and  out  of  fashion.  There  was  a 
general  movement  of  indignation  on  the  Green. 
All  this  expense  might  be  well  enough,  for  those 
who  could  afford  it,  in  a  town-house,  people  said, 
but  in  the  country  it  was  vulgar  and  stupid.  Every¬ 
thing  was  gilded  and  ornamented  and  expensive 
in  the  new  Dinglewood ;  Turkey  carpets  all  over 
the  house,  and  rich  silk  curtains,  and  immense  mir¬ 
rors.  Then  after  a  while  “  the  family  ”  arrived. 
They  came  with  such  a  flutter  of  fine  carriages  as 
had  never  been  seen  before  among  us.  The  drive 
had  been  widened,  down  which  Lady  Sarah’s  old 
gray  pony  used  to  j<^  so  comfortably,  and  there 
WM  nothing  to  be  seen  all  day  long  but  smooth, 
shining  panels  and  high-stepping  horses  whisking  in 
and  out.  In  the  first  place  there  was  Mr.  Gresham’s 
Yankee  wagon,  with  a  wicked-looking  beast  in  it, 
which  went  like  the  wind.  Then  there  would  be  a 
cosy  brougham  carrying  Mrs.  Gresham  to  Shoreton 
shopping,  or  faking  out  the  nurse  and  baby  for  an 
airing ;  and  after  lunch  came  the  pretty  open  car¬ 
nage  with  the  armorial  bearings  and  the  man  in 
powder.  We  were  too  indignant  to  look  round  at 


first  when  these  vehicles  passed ;  but  custom  docs 
a  great  deal,  and  one’s  feelings  soften  in  spite  of 
one’s  self.  Of  all  the  people  on  the  Green,  Lottie 
Stoke  was  the  one  who  did  most  for  the  new  peo¬ 
ple.  “I  mean  to  make  mamma  call,”  she  said; 
and  she  even  made  a  round  of  visits  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  it.  “  Why  should  n’t  we  call  on  them  ? 

I  think  it  is  mean  to  object  to  them  for  being  rich. 
It  looks  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of  being  poor;  and 
they  are  sure  to  have  quantities  of  people  from 
town,  and  to  enjoy  themselves,  —  people  as  good  as 
we  are,  Mrs.  Mulgrave  ;  they  are  not  so  particular 
in  London.” 

“  My  dear  Lottie,”  said  1,  “  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Greshams  themselves  are  fjuite  as  good  as  we  are. 
That  is  not  the  ({uestioa.  There  are  social  differ¬ 
ences,  you  know.” 

“  O  yes  !  I  know,”  cried  Lottie  ;  “  I  have  heard 
of  them  all  my  life,  but  I  don’t  see  what  the  better 
we  are  for  aU  our  nicety;  and  I  mean  to  make 
mamma  call.” 

She  was  not  so  goo*!  as  her  word,  however,  for 
Mrs.  Stoke  was  a  timid  woman,  and  waited  to  see 
what  other  people  would  do.  And  in  the  mean 
time  the  Greshams  themselves,  independent  of  their 
fine  house  and  their  showy  c.arriages^  presented 
themselves,  as  it  were,  before  us  for  approval.  They 
walked  to  church  on  Sund.ay  without  any  show, 
which  made  quite  a  revulsion  in  their  favor;  and 
she  was  very  pretty  and- sweet-looking,  and  he  was 
so  like  a  gentleman  that  you  could  never  have  told 
the  difference.  And  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  one 
fine  morning  Lady  Denzil,  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one,  called ;  and,  after  that,  everybody  on 
the  Green. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  little 
air  of  newness  about  these  young  people.  They 
were,  like  their  house,  a  little  too  bright,  too  costly, 
too  luxurious.  Mrs.  Gresham  gave  herself  now  and 
then  pretty  little  airs  of  wealth,  which,  to  do  her 
justice,  were  more  in  the  way  of  kindness  to  others 
than  display  for  herself.  There  was  a  kind  of 
munificence  about  her  which  made  one  smile,  and 
yet  made  one  grow  red  and  hot,  and  just  a  little 
angry.  It  might  not  have  mattered  if  she  hawl  been 
a  princess,  but  it  did  not  answer  with  a  stock¬ 
broker’s  wife.  She  was  so  anxious  to  supply  you 
with  anything  or  everythii^  you  wanted.  “Let 
me  send  it,”  she  would  say  in  a  lavish  way,  when¬ 
ever  there  was  any  shortcoming,  and  opened  her 
jiretty  mouth,  and  stared  with  ^  her  pretty  eyes, 
when  her  offers  were  declined.  She  WJkn*^  tiiat 
delicate  sense  of  other  people’s  pride,  which  a  true 
great  lady  always  has.  She  did  not  understand 
why  one  would  rather  have  one’s  own  homely  maid 
to  wait,  than  borrow  her  powdered  slave,  and 
would  rather  walk  than  be  taken  up  in  her  fine 
carriage.  This  bewildered  her,  poor  little  woman  ! 
She  thought  it  was  unkind  of  me  in  particular. 
“  You  can’t  really  prefer  to  drive  along  in  the  dust 
in  your  little  low  carriage,”  she  said,  with  a  curious 
want  of  perception  that  my  pony  carriage  wa8*my 
own.  This  was  the  only  defect  I  found  in  her,  and 
it  was  a  failing  which  leant  to  Virtue’s  side.  Her 
husband  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  but  he  too 
had  money  written  all  over  him.  They  were  dread¬ 
fully  rich,  and  even  in  their  freest  moment  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  it,  —  and  they  were  young  and 
open-hearted,  and  anxious  to  make  everj-body 
happy. 

They  had  people  down  from  town  as  Lottie 
prophesied,  —  fashionable  people  sometimes,  and 


clever  people,  and  rich  people.  We  met  all  kinds 
of  radicals,  and  artists,  and  authors,  and  great  trav* 
ellers  at  Dinglewood.  The  Greshams  were  rather 
proud  of  their  literary  acquaintances,  indeed,  which 
was  surprising  to  us.  I  have  seen  old  Sir  Thomas 
look  very  queer  when  he  was  told  he  was  going  to 
meet  So-and-So,  who  had  written  some  famous 
book.  ‘‘  Who  is  the  fellow  ?  ”  he  said  privately  to 
me,  with  a  comical  look,  for  he  was  not  very  literary 
in  his  tastes ;  —  neither  were  the  Greshams,  for  that 
matter,  but  then,  having  no  real  rank,  they  appre¬ 
ciated  a  little  distinction,  howsoever  it  came ;  where¬ 
as  the  second  cousin  of  any  poor  lord  or  good  old 
decayed  family  was  more  to  the  most  of  us  than 
Shakespeare  himself  or  llaphael ;  though  of  course 
it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  ourselves  to  be  very 
civil  to  either  of  those  gentleman,  had  we  met  them 
at  dinner  anywhere  on  the  Green. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  new  lively  house¬ 
hold,  all  astir  with  new  interests,  new  faces,  talk  and 
movement,  and  pleasant  extravagance,  woke  us  all 
up.  They  were  so  rich  that  they  took  the  lead  in. 
man)r  things,  in  spite  of  all  that  couM  be  done  to 
the  contrarj’.  None  of  us  could  afford  so  many 
parties.  The  Greshams  had  always  something  on 
hand.  Instead  of  our  old  routine  of  dinners  and 
crofjuet-parties,  and  perhajw  two  or  three  dances  a 
year  for  the  young  people,  there  was  an  endless  va¬ 
riety  now  at  Dinglewood ;  and  even  if  we  elders 
could  have  resisted  Mrs.  Gresham’s  pretty  winning 
ways  on  our  own  account,  it  would  have  been  wick¬ 
ed  to  neglect  the  advantage  for  our  children.  Of 
course  this  did  not  apply  to  me,  who  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  I  was  never  disposed  to  stand  very  much 
on  my  dignity,  and  I  liked  the  young  couple.  They 
were  so  fond  of  each  other,  and  so  good-looking,  and 
so  happy,  and  so  ready  —  too  ready  —  to  share 
their  advantages  with  everyboily.  Mrs.  Gresham 
sent  her  man  over  with  I  don’t  know  how  much 
champagne  the  morning  of  the  day  when  they  were 
all  coming  to  play  croquet  on  iny  little  lawn ;  and 
he  wanted  to  know,  with  his  mistress’s  love,  whether 
he  should  come  to  help,  or  if  there  was  anything 
else  I  wanted.  I  had  entertained  my  friends  in  my 
quiet  way  before  she  was  born,  and  I  did  not  like  it. 
Lottie  Stoke  happened  to  be  with  me  when  the 
message  arrived,  and  took  up  the  reasonable  view, 
as  she  had  got  into  the  way  of  doing  where  the 
Greshams  were  concerned. 

“  Why  should  they  not  send  you  champagne  ?  ” 
she  said.  “  They  are  as  rich  as  Croesus,  though  I 
am  sui'-e  1  don’t  know  much  about  him ;  and  you  are 
a  lady  living  by  yourself,  and  can’t  be  expected  to 
think  of  all  these  things.” 

“  My  dear  Lottie,”  said  I,  —  and  I  confess  I  was 
angry,  —  “  if  you  are  not  content  with  what  I  can 
give  you,  you  need  not  come  to  me.  The  Greshams 
can  stay  away  if  they  like.  Champagne  in  the 
afternoon  when  you  are  playing  croquet!  It  is  just 
like  those  nouveaux  riches.  They  would  think  it 
still  finer,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  they  could  drink  pearls, 
like  Cleopatra.  Champagne  1  ” 

“  They  must  have  meant  it  for  cup,  you  know,” 
stud  Lottie,  a  little  abashed. 

“I  don’t  care  what  they  meant  it  for,”  said  I. 
“  You  shad  have  cups  of  tea ;  and  I  am  very  angry 
and  affronted.  I  wonder  how  they  think  we  got  on 
before  they  came  1  ” 

And  then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  little  note, 
which  I  fear  was  terribly  polite,  and  sent  it  and  the 
baskets  back  with  John  Thomas,  while  Lottie  went 
and  looked  at  all  the  pictures  as  if  she  had  never 


seen  them  before,  and  hummed  little  airs  under  her 
breath.  She  had  taken  up  these  Greshams  in  the 
most  curious  way.  Not  that  she  was  an  unreason¬ 
able  partisan;  she  could  see  their  faults  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but  she  was  always  ready  to  make  excuses 
for  them.  “  They  don’t  know  any  better,”  she 
would  say  softly,  when  she  was  driven  to  the  very 
extremity  of  her  special  pleading.  And  she  said 
this  when  I  had  finisWd  mv  note,  and  was  iust  send. 


this  when  I  had  finished  my  note,  and  was  just  send¬ 
ing  it  away. 

“But  why  don’t  they  know  better?”  said  I; 
“  they  have  had  the  same  education  as  other  people. 
He  was  at  Eton,  where  a  boy  should  learn  how  to 
behave  himself,  even  if  he  does  not  learn  anything 
else;  and  she  went  to  one  of  the  fashionable 
schools,  —  as  good  a  school  as  any  of  you  ever  went 
to.” 

“  We  were  never  at  any  school  at  all,”  said  Lottie, 
with  a  little  bitterness.  “  We  were  always  much 
too  poor.  We  have  never  learned  anything,  we 
poor  girls;  whereas  Ada  Gresham  has  learned 
everything,”  she  added,  with  a  little  laugh. 

It  was  quite  true.  Poor  little  Mre.  Gresham  was 
overflowing  with  accomplishments.  There  never 
was  such  an  education  as  she  had  received.  She 
had  gone  to  lectures,  and  studied  thorough  bass, 
and  knew  all  about  eheinistry,  and  eould  sympathize 
with  her  husband,  as  the  newspapers  say,  and  enter 
into  all  his  pursuits.  How  fine  it  sounds  in  the 
newspapers  !  Though  I  was  angry,  I  could  not  but 
laugh  too,  —  a  young  woman  wanted  an  elaborate 
education  indeed  to  be  fit  to  be  young  Gresham’s 
wife. 

“Well,”  said  I,  “after  all,  I  don’t  suppose  she 
means  to  be  Impertinent,  Lottie,  and  I  like  her.  I 
don’t  think  her  education  has  done  her  much  harm. 
Noboily'  could  teach  her  to  understand  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  feelings ;  and  to  be  rich  like  that  must  be  a 
temptation.” 

“  I  should  like  to  have  such  a  temptation,”  said 
Lottie,  with  a  sudden  sparkle  in  her  eyes.  “  Fancy ! 
there  are  four  Greshams,  and  they  are  all  as  rich. 
The  girl  is  married,  you  know,  to  a  railway  man ; 
and,  by  the  by,”  she  went  on  suddenly'  after  a  pause, 
“  they  tell  me  one  of  the  brothers  is  coming  here  to¬ 
day.” 

She  said  this  in  an  accidental  sort  of  way,  but  I 
could  see  there  was  nothing  accidental  about  it 
She  drew  her  breath  bard,  poor  girl !  and  a  little 
feverish  color  got  up  in  her  cheeks. 

It  is  common  to  talk  of  girls  looking  out  for  bus- 
bands,  and  even  hunting  that  important  quarry'. 
But  when  now  and  then  in  desperate  cases  such  a 
thing  does  actually  come  before  one’s  eyes,  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  an  amusing  sight.  The  Stokes  were  as 
poor  as  the  Greshams  were  rich.  Everard  had 
ruined  himself,  and  half  killed  everybody  belonging 
to  him  only  the  year  before  ;  and  now  poor  Lottie 
saw  a  terrible  chance  before  her,  and  rose  to  it  with 
a  kind  of  tragic  valor.  I  read  her  whole  meaning 
and  resolution  in  her  face,  as  she  said,  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  smile,  these  simple-sounding  words ;  and 
an  absolute  pang  of  pity  went  through  me.  Poor 
Lottie  1  —  it  was  a  chance  for  her  family  and  for 
herself — even  for  poor  Everard,  whom  they  all 
clung  to,  though  he  nad  gone  so  far  astray.  What 
a  change  it  would  make  in  their  situation  and  pros¬ 
pects,  and  everything  about  them  !  You  may  say 
it  was  an  ignoble  foundation  to  build  family  comfort 
upon.  I  do  not  defend  it  in  any  way ;  but  when 
I  saw  what  Lottie  meant,  my  heart  ached  for  her. 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  ridiculous  or  base,  but  tragic 
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and  terrible;  though  to  be  sure  in  all  likelihood 
there  is  nobodj^  who  will  think  so  but  me. 

Before  Lottie  left  me,  Mrs,  Gresham  came  rush- 
ln<»  over,  in  her  pretty  summer  dress,  with  her  curls 
and  ribbons  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  She  came  to 
I  ask  me  why  I  had  been  so  unkind,  and  to  plead  and 
remonstrate.  “  We  have  so  much  we  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it,”  she  said ;  “  Harry  is  always 
!  finding  out  some  new  vintage  or  other,  and  the  cel- 
j  lari  are  overflowing.  Why  would  not  you  use  some 
of  it?  Wc  have  so  much  of  everything  we  don’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

“  I  would  rather  not,  thanks,”  I  said,  feeling  my¬ 
self  flush ;  “  what  a  lovely  day  it  is !  Where  are 
'  you  going  for  your  drive?  The  woods  will  be 
}  delicious  to-day.” 

“0,  I  have  so  much  of  the  woods!”  cried  Mrs. 

I  Gresh.am.  “  I  thought  of  going  towards  Estcott  to 
make  some  calls.  But,  dear  Airs.  Alulgravc,  about 
I  the  champagne  ?  ” 

!  “  It  is  a  little  too  early  for  the  heath,”  said  Lottie 

'  steadily,  looking  our  visitor  in  the  face.  “  It  is  al¬ 
ways  cold  there.  What  they  call  bracing,  you 
I  know ;  but  I  don’t  care  alwut  being  braced,  the  wind 
goes  through  and  through  one,  even  on  a  sunny 

I 

“It  is  because  you  are  so  thin,”  said  Airs.  Gres- 
1  ham ;  “  I  never  feel  the  fold,  for  my  part ;  but  I 
shall  not  drive  at  all  to-day,  —  I  forgot  —  I  shall  go 
and  fetch  Harry  from  the  station,  and  come  to  you, 

I  Mrs.  Alulgrave  ;  and  you  will  not  be  cross,  but  let 
j  me  send  back  .John  Thomas  with  —  ” 

“  Aly  dear,  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  tea,”  said 
■  I,  “  and  my  maids  can  manage  beautifully ;  the  sight 
j  of  a  gorgeous  creature  like  John  Thomas  distracts 
,  them ;  they  can  do  nothing  but  stare  at  his  plush 
and  his  powder.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
Jlr.  Gresham  and  you.” 

“  But  —  ”  she  began  eagerly.  Then  she  caught 
Lottie’s  eye,  who  had  made  some  sign  to  her,  and 
stopped  short,  staring  at  me  with  her  blue  eyes. 
She  could  not  make  it  out,  and  no  hint  short  of 
positive  demonstration  could  have  shown  her  that 
she  had  gone  too  far.  She  stopped  in  obedience  to 
Lottie’s  sign,  bat  stared  at  me  all  the  same.  Her 
prosperity,-  her  wealth,  her  habit  of  overcoming 
everything  that  looked  in  the  least  like  a  difliculty, 
had  taken  even  a  woman’s  instinct  from  her.  She 
gazed  at  me,  and  by  degrees  her  cheeks  grew  red  ; 
she  saw  she  had  made  a  mistake  somehow,  but  even 
up  to  that  moment  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

“  Harry’s  brother  is  coming  with  him,”  she  said,  a 
litfle  subdued ;  “  may  I  bring  him  ?  lie  is  the  eld¬ 
est,  but  he  is  not  married  yet.  He  is  such  a  man  of 
the  world.  Of  course  he  might  have  married  when 
he  liked,  as  early  as  we  did,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  ;  but  he  got  into  a  fashionable  set  first, 
and  then  he  got  among  the  artists.  He  is  quite 
what  they  call  a  Bohemian,  you  know.  He  paints 
beautifully,  —  Harry  always  consults  Gerald  before 
buying  any  pictures ;  I  don’t  know  what  he  does 
with  Ml  his  money,  for  he  keeps  up  no  establishment, 
and  no  horses  nor  anything.  I  tell  him  sometimes 
he  is  an  old  miser ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  no  reason  to 
say  so,  for  he  gives  me  beautiful  presents.  I 
should  so  like  to  bring  him  here.” 

“  Yes,  bring  him  by  all  means,”  said  I ;  but  I 
could  not  help  giving  a  little  sigh  as  I  looked  at 
Lottie,  who  was  listening  eagerly.  When  she  saw 
me  look  at  her,  her  face  flamed  scarlet,  and  she 
went  in  great  haste  to  the  window  to  hide  it  from 
Airs.  Gresham.  She  saw  I  had  found  her  out,  and 


did  not  know  what  compassion  was  in  my  heeud:. 
She  gave  a  wistful  glance  up  into  my  face  as  she 
went  away.  “  Don’t  despise  me  I  ”  it  said.  Poor 
Lottie !  if  It  ever  could  be  lawful  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come !  They  went  away  together,  the 
poor  girl  and  the  rich  happy  young  wife.  Lottie 
was  a  little  the  older  of  the  two,  and  yet  she 
was  not  old,  and  they  were  both  pretty  young  wo¬ 
men.  They  laid  their  heads  together,  and  talked 
earnestly  as  girls  do,  as  they  went  out  of  my  gate, 
and  nobody  could  have  dreamed  that  their  Tight 
feet  were  entangled  in  any  web  of  tragedy.  The 
sight  of  the  two  who  were  so  unlike,  and  the  thought 
of  the  future  which  might  bring  them  into  close  con¬ 
nection,  made  me  melancholy,  I  could  not  have  told 
whv. 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  did  not  miss  the  champagne-cup  that  after¬ 
noon  ;  Indeed,  I  do  not  approve  of  such  beverages 
for  young  people,  and  never  sanction  anything  but 
tea  before  dinner.  The  Dinglewood  people  were 
doing  their  best  to  introduce  these  foolish  extrava¬ 
gances  among  us,  but  I  for  one  would  not  give  in. 
Young  Gresham,  though  he  took  some  tea,  drew  his 
wife  aside  the  moment  after,  and  I  heard  him  ques¬ 
tion  her. 

“  It  was  not  my  fault,  Harry,”  she  cried,  not 
knowing  I  was  so  near.  “  She  sent  it  all  back,  and 
Lottie  said  I  had  hurt  her  feelings.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  She  would  not  have  even  John  Thom¬ 
as  to  wait.” 

“  Nonsense  !”  said  Harry  Gresham;  “you  should 
have  insisted.  "We  ought  not  to  let  her  go  to  any 
expense.  I  don’t  suppose  she  has  a  shilling  more 
than  she  wants  for  her  own  affairs.” 

“But  I  could  not  help  it,”  said  his  wife. 

I  don’t  know  what  Lbttie  had  said  to  her,  but  she 
was  evidently  a  little  frightened.  As  for  Harry,  I 
think  he  would  have  liked  to  leave  a  bank-note  for 
me  on  one  of  the  tables.  People  have  told  me  since 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  sign,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
peo])le  arc  getting  reckless  about  money  that  they 
think  of  throwing  it  away  in  presents  ;  but  ^  cannot 
say  I  have  had  much  experience  of  that  weakness. 
The  new  brother  who  had  come  with  them  was  a 
very  different  kind  of  man.  I  cannot  say  I  took  to 
him  at  first.  He  was  not  a  wealthy,  simple-minded, 
lavish  creature  like  his  brother.  He  was  more  like 
other  people.  Harry  Gresham  was  red  and  white, 
like  a  girl,  inclining  to  be  stout,  though  he  was  not 
above  thirty,  and  with  the  manners  which  are,  or 
were  supposed  to  be  specially  English,  —  downright 
and  straightforward.  Gerald  was  a  few  years  older, 
a  little  taller,  bronzed  with  the  sun,  and  bearing  the 
indescribable  look  of  a  man  who  has  mixed  much  with 
the  world.  I  looked  at  Lottie  Stoke  when  I  made 
my  first  observations  upon  the  stranger,  and  saw 
that  she  too  was  looking  at  him  with  a  strange 
expression,  half  of  repugnance,  half  of  wistfulness 
in  her  eyes.  Lottie  had  not  done  her  duty  in  the 
way  of  marrying,  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  in  her 
early  youth.  She  had  refused  very  good  offem,  as 
her  mother  was  too  apt  to  tell  with  a  little  bitter¬ 
ness.  Now  at  last,  when  things  were  going  so 
badly  with  the  family,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
try;  but  when  she  did  so  she  expected  a  second 
Harry  Gresham,  and  not  this  man  of  the  world. 
She  looked  at  him  as  a  martyr  might  l^k,  standing 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  gathering  up  her 
strength  for  the  plunge,  shrinking,  yet  daring  every- 
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thing.  My  party  was  quite  dull  for  the  first  hour 
because  of  this  pause  whieh  Lottie  made  on  the 
brink,  for  she  was  always  the  soul  of  everything. 
When  I  saw  her  all  at  once  rise  up  from  the  chair 
where  she  had  been  sitting  obstinately  beside  old 
Mrs.  Beresford,  and  go  up  to  l^Irs.  Gresham,  who 
was  standing  aside  with  her  brother-in-law,  looking 
on,  1  knew  she  had  made  up  her  mind  at  last,  and 
taken  the  plunge.  An  experienced  rich  young 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century !  1  thought  to 
myself  she  might  spare  her  pains. 

Just  at  that  inoment  I  saw  the  gorgeous  figure  of 
John  Thomas  appear  at  the  end  of  my  lawn,  and  a 
sudden  tlush  of  anger  came  over  me.  I  got  up  to 
see  what  he  wanted,  thinking  they  had  sent  him 
back  again,  notwithstanding  iny  refusal.  But  just 
before  I  reached  him  I  perceived  that  his  errand 
was  to  his  master,  to  whom  he  gave  a  telegram. 
Mr.  Gresham  tore  it  open  at  my  side.  lie  ran  his 
eye  over  the  message,  and  muttered  something 
between  his  teeth,  and  grew  red  all  over  in  indigna¬ 
tion  or  trouble.  Then,  seeing  me,  he  turned  round, 
with  an  eti'ort,  with  one  of  his  broad  smiles. 

“  Business  even  in  the  midst  of  pleasure,”  he  said. 
“  Is  it  not  too  bad  ?  ” 

“  If  it  is  only  business  —  ”  said  I.  Whenever  I 
see  one  of  those  telegraph  papers,  it  makes  my 
heart  beat.  I  always  think  somebody  is  ill  or  dead. 

“  Only  business,  by  Jove !  ”  said  Harry.  His 
voice  was  tjuite  subdued,  but  he  laughed,  —  a  laugh 
which  sounded  strange  and  not  very  natural.  Then 
he  gave  himself  a  sort  of  shake,  and  thrust  the  thing 
into  his  pocket,  and  ofiered  me  his  arm,  to  lead  me 
back  to  my  place.  “  By  the  by,”  he  said,  “  I  am 
ready  to  quarrel  with  you,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  When 
we  are  so  near,  why  don’t  you  let  us  be  of  some  use 
to  you  ?  It  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  both  to 
Ada  and  me.” 

“  O,  thanks ;  but  indeed  I  don’t  want  any  help,” 
I  cried,  abruptly  coming  to  a  sudden  stop  before 
Lady  Denzll’s  chair. 

“  You  are  so  proud,”  he  said  with  a  smile,  and  so 
left  me  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  game,  where 
they  were  clamoring  for  him.  He  played  all  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon,  entering  into  everything  with  the 
OTeatest  spirit ;  and  yet  I  felt  a  little  disturbed. 
Whetlter  it  was  for  Lottie,  or  whether  it  was  for  Har¬ 
ry  Gresham,  I  could  not  well  explain  to  myself ;  a 
feeling  came  over  me  like  the  feeling  with  which  one 
sometimes  wakes  in  the  morning  without  any  reason 
for  it,  —  an  uneasy  restless  sense  that  something 
somehow  was  going  wrong. 

The  Greshams  were  the  last  of  my  party  to  go 
away,  and  I  went  to  the  gate  witli  them,  as  I  had  a 
way  of  doing,  and  lingered  there  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  slanting  evening  light.  It  was  nearly  seven 
o’clock,  but  they  did  not  dine  till  eight,  and  were  in 
no  hurry.  She  wore  a  very  pretty  dress,  —  one  of 
those  soil  pale  grays  which  soil  if  you  look  hard  at 
them,  —  and  had  gathered  the  long  train  over  her 
arm  like  a  figure  in  a  picture ;  for,  though  she  was 
not  very  refined,  Ada  Gresham  was  not  a  vulgar 
woman  to  trail  her  dress  over  a  dusty  road.  She 
had  taken  her  husband’s  arm  as  they  went  along  the 
sandy  brown  pathway  ;  and  Gerald  on  the  other  side 
carried  her  para.sol,  and  leant  towards  her  to  talk. 
As  I  looked  at  them  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
strange  differences  of  life :  how  some  people  have 
to  get  through  the  world  by  tliemselves  as  best  they 
may,  and  some  have  care  and  love  and  protection 
on  every  side  of  them.  These  two  would  have  kept 
the  very  wind  from  blowing  upon  Ada;  they  were 


ready  to  shield  her  from  every  pain,  to  carry  her  in 
their  arms  over  any  thorns  that  might  come  in  her 
way.  The  sunshine  slanted  sideways  upon  them  as  I 
they  went  along,  throwing  fantastic  broken  shadows  ' 
of  the  three  figures  on  the  hedgerow,  and  shining 
right  into  my  eyes.  I  think  I  can  see  her  now,  ' 
leaning  on  her  husband’s  arm,  looking  up  to  his  ' 
brother,  with  the  pretty  sweep  of  the  gray  silk  over  ' 
her  arm,  the  white  embroidered  skirts  beneath,  and  ' 
the  soft  rose-ribbons  that  caught  the  light.  Poor  ' 
Ada !  I  have  other  pictures  of  her,  beside  this  one, 
in  my  memory  now. 

Next  tlay  we  had  a  little  discussion  upon  the  new 
brother,  in  the  afternoon,  when  my  visitors  looked 
in  upon  me.  We  did  not  coniine  ourselves  to  that 
one  subject.  We  diverged,  for  instance,  to  Mrs. 
Gresham’s  toilet,  which  was  so  pretty.  Lottie 
Stoke  had  got  a  new  bonnet  for  the  occasion;  but 
she  had  made  it  herself,  and,  though  she  was  very 
clever,  she  was  not  etiual  to  Elise.  • 

“  Fancy  having  all  one’s  things  made  by  Elise!”  ' 
cried  Lucy,  the  little  sister,  with  a  rapture  of  antici¬ 
pation.  “  If  ever  I  am  married,  nobody  else  shall 
dress  me." 

“  Tiien  you  had  better  think  no  more  of  curates,” 
said  some  malicious  critic,  and  Lucy  blushed.  It 
was  not  her  fault  if  the  curates  amused  her.  They 
were  mice  clearly  intended  by  Providence  for  fun 
and  torture.  She  was  but  sixteen,  and  meant  no 
harm,  and  what  else  could  the  kitten  do  ? 

Then  a  great  controversy  arose  among  the  girls 
as  to  the  claims  of  the  new  brother  to  be  called 
handsome.  The  question  was  hotly  discussed  on  ' 
both  sides,  Lottie  alone  taking  no  part  in  the  de-  . 
bate.  She  sat  by  very  quietly,  with  none  of  her  ' 
usual  animation.  Nor  did  she  interpose  when  the 
Gresliam  lineage  and  connection  —  the  little  cock-  i 
ney  papa  who  was  like  a  shabby  little  miser,  the  ; 
mother  who  was  large  and  affable  and  splendid,  a 
kind  of  grand  duchess  in  a  mercantile  way  —  were  j 
taken  in  hand.  Lottie  could  give  little  sketches  of  ' 
them  all  when  she  so  pleased ;  but  she  did  not  please  ! 
that  day. 

“  This  new  one  does  not  look  like  a  nobody,”  said 
one  of  my  visitors.  “  He  might  be  the  Honorable 
Gerald  for  his  looks.  He  is  filly  times  better  than 
Mr.  Gresham,  though  Mr.  Gresham  is  very  nice 
too.” 

“  And  he  has  such  a  lovely  name  1  ”  cried  Lucy. 

“  Gerald  Gresham  1  Any  girl  I  ever  heard  of  would 
mar^  him  just  for  his  name.” 

“  They  have  all  nice  names,”  said  the  first  speak¬ 
er,  who  was  ^'oung  too,  and  attached  a  certain  weight 
to  this  particular.  “  They  don’t  sound  like  mere 
rich  people.  They  might  be  of  a  good  old  family  to 
judge  by  their  names.” 

“  Yes ;  she  is  Ada,”  said  Lucy,  reflectively,  “  and 
he  is  Harry,  and  the  little  boy’s  name  is  Percy. 
But  Gerald  is  the  darling!  Gerald  is  the  one  fur 
me !” 

The  window  was  open  at  the  time,  and  the  child 
was  talking  incautiously  loud,  so  that  I  was  not  much 
surprised,  for  my  part,  when  a  peal  of  laughter  from 
outside  followed  this  speech,  and  Ada,  with  her 
brother-in-law  in  attendance,  appeared  under  the 
verandah.  Of  course,  Lucy  was  covered  with  con¬ 
fusion  ;  but  her  blushes  became  the  little  creature, 
and  gave  her  a  certain  shy  grace  which  was  very 
pretty  to  behold.  As  for  Lottie,  I  think  the  contrast 
made  her  paler.  Looking  at  her  beautiful  refined 
head  against  the  light,  nobody  could  help  admiring 
it ;  but  she  was  not  round  and  dimpled  and  rosy  like 
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her  little  sister.  After  a  while  Gerald  Gresham 
otnaged  to  get  into  the  corner  where  Lottie  was, 
to  talk  to  her;  but  his  eyes  sought  the  younger 
creature  all  the  same.  A  man  has  it  all  his  own 
ny  when  there  is  but  one  in  the  room.  He  was 
(rracious  to  all  the  girls,  like  a  civilized  English  sul¬ 
tan  ;  but  they  were  used  to  that,  poor  things !  and 
took  it  very  good-naturedly. 

“  It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  is  the  only  man  in  the 
place,”  said  Lucy ;  and  she  was  not  displeased, 
tltous'h  her  cheeks  burned  more  hotly  than  ever 
when  he  took  .advantage  of  her  incautious  speech. 

“  I  must  not  let  you  forget  that  it  is  Gerahl  who 
is  tlie  darling,”  he  said,  ktighing.  Of  cour-e  it  was 
quite  natural,  and  meant  nothing,  and  perhaps  no 
one  there  but  Lottie  and  myself  thouglit  anything 
of  this  talk ;  but  it  moved  her,  poor  girl !  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  mortification,  .and  had  a  curious  elFect  upon  me. 

I  could  not  keep  myself  from  thinking,  AVould  it  be 
Lucy  after  all  'i  After  her  sister  had  m.ade  up  her 
mind  in  desperation;  after  she  had  screwed  her 
courage  to  the  last  fatal  point ;  after  she  had  con- 
sciousTy  committed  herself  and  compromised  her 
maiden  uprightness,  woiiM  it  be  Lucy'  who  would 
win  the  prize  without  au  effort  ?  I  cannot  describe 
the  effect  it  had  upon  me.  It  made  me  burn  with 
indignation  to  think  that  Lottie  Stoke  w.is  putting 
forth  all  her  powers  to  attnct  tliis  stranger,  —  this 
man  who  was  rich,  and  could  buy'  her  if  he  pleased ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  looks  at  Lucy  filled  me 
with  the  strangest  sense  of  disappointment.  I  ought 
to  have  been  glad  that  such  humiliating  efforts  f  liicd 
of  success,  and  yet  I  was  not.  I  hated  them,  and  yet 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  they  would  be  in  vain. 

“  And  Harry  has  gone  to  town  again  to-day,”  said 
Ada,  with  a  pout  of  her  pretty  mouth,  “  tliough  he 
promised  to  stay  and  take  me  up  the  river.  Tliey 
make  his  life  wretched  with  those  telegrams  and 
things.  I  ask  him.  What  is  the'good  of  going  on  like 
this,  when  we  have  plenty  of  money  ?  And  then  he 
tells  me  I  am  a  little  fool  and  don’t  understand.” 

“  1  always  feel  sure  something  dreadful  has  hap¬ 
pened  whenever  I  see  a  telegram,”  said  Mrs.  Stoke.  | 

*  0,  we  are  quite  used  to  them ;  they  are  only 
about  business,”  said  Ada,  taking  off  her  hat  and 
smoothing  back,  along  with  a  twist  of  her  pretty' 
hair,  the  slightest  half-visible  pucker  of  care  from 
her  smooth  young  brow. 

“  Only  business !  ”  said  Gerald.  They  were  the 
same  words  Harry  had  said  the  day  before,  and  they 
struck  me  somehow.  When  he  caught  my  eye  he 
laughed,  and  added  something  about  the  strange 
iJeaa  ladies  had.  “  As  if  any  accitlent,  or  death,  or 
burial  could  be  half  so  important  as  business,”  he 
said,  with  the  half-sneer  which  we  all  use  as  a  dis¬ 
guise  to  our  thoughts.  And  some  of  the  little  party 
exclaimed,  and  some  lauglied  with  him.  To  be  sure, 
a  man  in  business,  like  Harry  Gresham,  or  a  man 
of  the  world,  like  his  brother,  must  be  less  startled 
by  such  communications  than  such  quiet  country 
pewle  as  we  were.  That  was  easy  enough  to  see. 

That  same  night,  when  I  came  across  from  the 
Ij^ge,  where  I  had  been  spending  the  evening, 
Hinglewood  stood  blazing  out  against  the  sky'  with 
all  its  windows  lighted  up.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was 
walking  across  the  Green  with  me,  as  it  was  so  fine 
a  night,  saw  me  turn  my  head  that  way  and  looked 
toa  The  whole  house  h.ad  the  air  of  being  lighted 
up  for  an  illumination.  It  alway's  had  ;  it  revealed 
itself,  its  diflferent  floors,  and  even  the  use  of  its  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms  to  all  the  world  by  its  lights.  The 
Greshams  were  the  kind  of  people  who  have  every 


new  improvement  that  money'  can  procure.  They 
made  gas  for  themselves,  and  lighted  up  the  entire 
house  in  that  curious  mercantile  millionaire  way 
which  you  never  see  in  a  real  great  house.  Sir 
Thomas’s  look  followed  mine,  and  he  shook  his  gray 
head  a  little. 

“  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  of  it,”  he  said  ;  “  they 
are  going  very  fast  over  there,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  I 
hope  they  .are  able  to  keep  it  up.” 

“  Able  !”  said  I,  “they  are  frightfully'  rich”;  and 
I  felt  h.alf  aggrieved  by  the  very'  supposition. 

“  Yes,”  said  Sir  Thomas,  “  they'  would  need  to  be 
rich.  For  a  little  while  th.at  may  do ;  but  I  don’t 
think  any'  man  in  business  can  be  rich  enough  to 
stand  that  sort  of  thing  for  a  long  time  together.” 

“  (),  they  can  bear  it,  no  doubt,”  I  said,  impa¬ 
tient  of  Sir  Thomas’s  old-fashioned  ways.  “  Of 
course  it  was  very  different  in  the  Coventry's’  time.” 

“  Ah,  in  the  Coventry's’  time,”  said  Sir  Thomas, 
regretfully ;  “  one  does  not  often  get  such  neighbors 
as  the  Coventry's.  Take  care  of  that  stone.  And 
now,  here  we  are  at  your  door.” 

“  Good  nigiit !  ”  said  I,  “  and  many  thanks  ” ;  but 
I  stood  outside  a  little  in  the  balmy  evening  air,  ae 
Sir  Thomas  went  home  across  the  Green.  I  could 
not  see  Dinglewood  from  my'  door,  and  the  Lodge, 
which  was  opposite,  glimmered  in  a  very  different 
Wily',  with  faint  candles  in  Lady’  Denzil’s  chamber, 
and  some  of  the  servants’  sleeping  rooms,  and  the 
soft  white  lamplight  in  the  windows  below ;  domes¬ 
tic'  and  necess.ary  lights,  not  like  the  blaze  in  the 
new  house.  Sir  Thomas  plodded  (juietly  home, 
with  his*  gray  head  bent,  and  his  hantls  behind  him 
under  his  coat,  in  the  musing  tranquillity’  of  old  age ; 
and  a  certain  superstitious  feeling  came  over  me. 
It  was  my  gaze  at  the  illuminated  house  which  made 
him  say  those  uncomfortable  words.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  attracted  to  the  Greshams,  poor  children !  in, 
[  their  gayety  and  heedlessness,  the  eye  of  some  sleep-' 
ing  Fate. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  have  often  been  impatient,  in  reading  books,  to 
find  the  story  go  on  from  one  party  to  another,  from 
one  b.all  to  another,  as  if  life  had  nothing  more  im¬ 
portant  in  it.  But  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  does  hap- 
{wn  so.  The  life  of  the  Greshams  was  made  up  of 
balls  and  parties  ;  they  were  never  alone ;  Dingle- 
wood  blazed  out  to  the  skies  every  evening,  and  the 
carriages  flashed  out  and  in,  and  one  kind  of  merry¬ 
making  or  another  went  on  all  day.  Lottie  Stoke 
w.os  there  continually,  and  there  grew  up  a  curious 
friendship — half  strife,  half  accord — between  Gerald 
and  herself.  He  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi¬ 
ness,  as  it  turned  out,  and  consequently  was  not  half 
so  rich.  But  still  he  was  very  well  off.  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is  about  people  in  business  which  gives  them 
a  kind  of  primitive  character ;  they  are  less  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  the  rest  of  us,  though  possibly  not  more 
simple.  The  Greshams  took  a  simple  pleasure  in 
pleasure  for  itself,  without  making  it  a  mere  medium 
for  other  things,  as  most  of  us  do.  They  were  fond 
of  company,  fond  of  dancing,  delighted  with  picnics, 
and  even  with  crotjuet,  witiiout  any  ulterior  motive, 
like  children.  They  were  fond  even  of  their  wealth, 
which  gave  them  so  many  pretty'  and  so  many 
pleasant  things.  They  enjoyed  it  'with  all  their 
hearts,  and  took  an  innocent,  foolish  delight  in  it, 
which  spiteful  people  set  down  to  purse-pride,  but 
which  in  reality  was  more  like  the  open  satisfaction 
of  children  in  their  dear  possessions.  Gerald  was  a 
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very  different  being ;  I  never  saw  him  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  his  visit  was  not  a  mere  visit,  but  had  some 
motive  in  it.  Before  Lottie  roused  him  to  talk  and 
battle  with  her,  he  would  look  on  at  their  great  par¬ 
ties  with  a  curious,  anxious,  dissatisfied  air,  as  if  he 
suspected  or  feared  something.  I  think  poor  Lottie 
went  further  than  she  meant  to  go ;  she  grew  inter¬ 
ested  herself,  when  she  had  meant  only  to  interest 
him,  and  was  more  excited  by  his  presence  than  he 
was  by  hers.  They  carried  on  a  kind  of  perpetual 
duel,  very  amusing  to  the  spectators,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  liked  it  But  he  liked  Lucy’s  funny 
little  shy  speeches  too ;  and  he  had  some  interest 
more  absorbing,  more  serious  than  either,  which 
made  his  face  very  grave  when  the  two  girls  tvere 
not  there.  Harry  Gresham  had  sometimes  the  air 
of  getting  impatient  of  his  brother’s  presence.  Now 
and  then  they  passed  my  house  walking  together, 
and  not  enjoying  their  walk,  according  to  appear¬ 
ances.  Once  as  I  stood  at  my  gate  I  heard  Harry 
say  sharply,  “  In  any  case,  Ada  has  her  settlement,” 
with  a  defiant  air.  And  Gerald’s  face  was  full  of 
remonstrance  and  expostulation.  I  could  not  help 
taking  a  great  interest  in  these  young  people,  and 
feeling  a  little  anxious  at  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  ball  was  given 
on  Mrs.  Gresham’s  birthday.  1  had  nobody  to 
take  charge  of,  for  a  wonder,  and  nothing  to  do  but 
look  on.  The  entire  suite  of  rooms  w.as  thrown 
m)en,  ablaze  with  light  and  sweet  with  flowers. 
There  were  great  banks  of  geraniums  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  where  they  could  be  piled,  and  the  whol.e  neigh- 
borhoo<l  had  been  ravaged  for  rases.  Tiie  room  in 
which  I  took  refuge  was  the  smallest  of  all,  which 
had  been  old  Lady  Sarah’s  boudoir  in  old  times, 
and  was  a  little  removed  from  the  dancing,  and 
cooler  than  the  rest.  It  had  one  little  projecting 
♦window,  not  large  enough  to  be  called  a  b.ay,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  terrace  just  above  the  spot 
where  the  old  couple  used  to  sit  in  the  summer  days. 
It  was  open,  and  the  moon  streamed  in,  making  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  floods  of  artificial  light. 
Looking  out  from  it,  you  could  see  the  Thames,  like 
a  silver  ribbon,  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  the 
little  island  and  the  little  house  gleaming  out  white, 
with  intense  black  shadows.  I.K)ttic  Stoke  came  up 
to  me  while  I  stood  at  the  window,  and  looked  out 
over  my  shoulder.  “  It  looks  like  the  ghost  of  the 
river  and  the  ghost  of  the  island,”  she  said,  putting 
her  pretty  arm  round  my  waist  with  an  agitated 
grasp.  “  I  almost  think  we  are  all  ghosts  too.” 

“  A  curious  moment  to  think  so,”  said  Gerald 
Gresham.  My  back  was  turned  to  them,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  him,  but  there  sounded  something  like  a 
thrill  of  excitement  in  the  half-sneer  of  his  voice. 

“  Not  curious  ^t  all,”  said  Lottie ;  “  how  many  of 
us  are  really  here,  do  you  think  ?  I  know  where 
Mrs.  Mulgrave  is!  She  is  outside  on  the  terrace 
with  old  Lady  Sarah,  listening  to  the  old  people’s 
talk ;  though  I  am  holding  her  fast  all  the  same. 
We  are  in  all  sorts  of  places,  the  real  halves  of  us ;  I 
but  our  doubles  do  the  dancing  and  the  laughing, 
and  eat  the  ices  quite  as  well.  It  is  chilly  to  be  a 
ghost,”  said  Lottie  with  a  laugh ;  “  come  in  from  the 
window,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  draught  there.” 

“  There  is  no  draught,”  said  Gerald  ;  “  you  are 
afraid  of  being  obliged  to  go  into  particulars,  that 
is  all.” 

“  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid,”  said  Lottie.  “  There 
is  Mrs.  Damerel.  She  is  in  the  nursery  at  the  Rec¬ 
tory,  though  you  think  you  have  her  here.  She  is 


counting  Agatha’s  curl-papers,  to  see  if  there  is  the 
right  number ;  for  children  are  never  properly  at¬ 
tended  to  when  the  mother’s  eye  is  wanting.  I  don’t 
know  where  you  are,  ^Ir.  Gerald  Gresham ;  that 
would  be  too  delicate  an  inciuiry.  But  look,  your 
brother  has  gone  upon  ’Change,  though  he  is  iii  the 
middle  of  his  guests.  He  looks  .as  like  business  as 
if  he  had  all  the  Retlueed  Consols  on  his  mind ;  he 
looks  as  if  —  good  heavens  !  ” 

■  Lottie  stopped,  and  her  tone  was  so  full  of  alarm 
and  astonishment  that  I  turned  suddenly  round  to 
look  too,  in  a  fright.  Harry  Gresham  was  standing 
at  the  door ;  he  had  a  yellow  envelope  in  his  hand* 
another  of  those  terrible  telegrams  which  are  always 
bringing  misery.  He  had  turned  round  unawares 
facing  us,  and  facing  the  stream  of  people  who  were 
always  coming  and  going.  I  never  saw  in  all  mv 
life  so  ghastly  a  face.  It  showed  the  more  that  he 
was  so  ruddy  and  cheerful  by  nature.  In  a  moment 
every  tinge  of  color  had  disappearerl  from  it.  His 
mouth  was  drawn  down,  his  blue  eyes  looked  awful, 
shrinking  back,  as  it  were,  among  the  haggard  lines 
of  the  eyelids.  The  sight  of  him  struck  Lottie  dumb, 
and  came  upon  me  like  a  touch  of  horror.  But 
Gerald,  it  was  evident,  was  not  taken  by  surprise. 
Some  crisis  yvhich  he  had  been  looking  for  h.id  come 
at  last. 

“  He  has  had  some  bad  news,”  he  said  ;  “  excuse 
me,  my  mother  is  ill,  —  it  must  be  that  ” ;  and  he 
went  through  the  stream  of  guests,  fording  the  c^^ 
rent,  as  it  were,  with  noiseless  rapidity.  As  for 
Lottie,  she  drew  me  back  into  the  recess  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  clung  to  me,  and  cried,  —  but  not  (or  Harry 
Gresham.  Her  nerves  were  at  the  highest  strain, 
and  broke  down  under  this  hmt  touch  ;  that  was  all. 

“  I  knew  something  was  going  to  liap[)en,”  she 
said.  “  I  felt  it  in  the  air ;  but  I  never  thought  it 
was  coming  upon  them.” 

“  It  must  be  Iiis  mother,”  I  sai  1,  though  I  did  not 
think  so.  “  Hush,  Lottie !  ilon’t  frighten  her,  poor 
child !  ” 

Lottie  was  used  to  restr.aining  herself,  and  the 
teai-s  relieved  her.  She  dried  her  eyes,  and  gave 
me  a  nervous  hug  as  she  loosed  her  arm  from  my 
waist. 

“I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer,”  she  said;  “I 
must  go  and  diinee,  or  something.  I  know  there  is 
trouble  coming,  and  if  I  sit  quiet  I  sh.all  make  a  fool 
of  myself.  But  you  will  help  them  if  you  can,"  she 
crie(l  in  my  car.  Alas,  what  couhl  I  <io  ? 

By  the  time  she  left  me  the  brothers  had  disap¬ 
peared  ;  and  after  half  an  hour’s  waiting,  as  nothing 
seemed  to  come  of  it,  and  as  the  heat  increased,  I 
went  to  the  window  again.  The  moon  had  gone  otf 
the  house,  but  still  shone  white  and  full  on  the  lawn, 
like  a  great  sheet  of  silvery  gauze  bound  and  out¬ 
lined  by  the  blackest  shadow.  My  mind  had  gone 
away  from  that  temporary  interruption.  I  w.as  not 
thinking  about  the  Greshams  at  all,  when  all  at 
once  I  heard  a  rustle  under  the  window.  When  I 
looked  down  two  figures  were  standing  there  in  the 
shallow.  I  thought  at  first  they  were  robbers,  per¬ 
haps  murderers  waiting  to  waylay  some  one.  All  my 
self-command  could  not  restrain  a  faint  exclamation. 
There  seemed  a  little  struggle’going  on  between  the 
two.  “  You  don’t  know  her,’’  said  the  one  ;  “  why 
should  you  trust  her  'I  ”  “  She  is  safer  than  the 
servants,”  said  the  other,  “  and  she  is  fond  of  poor 
Ada.”  If  my  senses  had  not  been  quickened  by 
excitement  and  alarm  I  should  never  have  heard 
what  they  said.  Then  something  white  was  held  up 
to  mu  in  a  hand  that  trembled. 
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I  “tiive  it  to  Ada,”  said  Harry  Gresham,  in  a  quick, 

I  breathless,  imperative  voice. 

I  1  took  the  bit  of  paper  and  clutched  it  in  my 
hand,  not  knowing  what  I  did,  and  then  stood  stu- 
I  pefied,  and  saw  them  gliile  down  in  the  dark  shadow 
1  of  the  house  towards  the  river.  Where  were  they 
|l  (ping  ?  What  had  happened  ?  This  could  be  no 
sudden  summons  to  a  mother’s  death-bed.  They 
!  went  cautiously  in  the  darkness,  the  two  brothers, 

!  keeping  among  the  trees  ;  leaning  out  of  the  window 
as  far  as  I  could,  I  saw  Gerald’s  slighter  figure  and 
I  poor  Harry’s  portly  one,  emerge  into  the  moonlight 
j  close  to  the  river,  just  upon  the  ijublic  road.  Then 
i  I  felt  some  one  pull  me  on  the  Aer  side.  It  was 
!  Lottie,  who  had  come  back,  excited,  to  ask  if  I  had 
]  found  out  anything. 

j  ‘•I  thought  you  were  going  to  stretch  out  of  the 
I  vindow  altogether,”  she  said,  with  a  half-suspicious 
i  irlance ;  and  I  held  my  bit  of  paper  tight,  with  my 
fan,  in  my  other  hand. 

j  “I  was  looking  at  the  moon,”  I  said.  “It  i.s  a 
lovely  night.  I  am  sorry  it  has  gone  off  the  house. 
And  then  the  rooms  are  so  hot  in.'-ide.” 

“  I  shotilil  like  to  walk  on  the  terrace,”  said  Lot¬ 
tie,  “  but  my  cavalier  has  left  me.  I  was  engaged 
to  him  for  this  dance,  and  he  has  never  come  to 
claim  it.  Where  has  he  gone  V  ” 

“  I  suppose  he  must  have  left  the  room.”  I  sai'l. 

“  I  supi)o?e  it  is  their  mother  who  is  ill ;  perhaps 
they  have  slipped  out  quietly  not  to  disturb  the 
guests.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  should  go  and  stand 
by  Mrs.  Gresham,  Lottie.  She  will  want  your 
help.” 

“  But  they  never  wouhl  be  so  tinkind  as  to  steal 
away  like  this,  and  leave  everything  to  Ada  !  ”  cried 
Lottie.  “Never!  Harry  Gresham  would  not  do 
it  for  twenty  mothers.  As  for  Gerald,  I  daresay  any 
■  excuse  —  ” 

!  And  here  she  stopped  short,  poor  girl !  with  an 
'  air  of  exasperation,  and  looked  ready  to  cry  .again. 

!  “Never  mind,”  I  said;  “go  to  Airs.  Gresham. 

I  Don’t  say  anything,  Lottie,  but  stand  by  her.  She 
I  may  want  it,  for  anything  we  know.” 

!  “  As  you  stood  by  us,”  said  Lottie,  affectionately  ; 

t  and  then  she  added  with  a  sigh  and  a  faint  little  smile, 

I  “but  it  never  could  be  so  bad  as  that  with  them.” 

I  I  did  not  make  her  any  reply.  I  was  faint  and 
I  giddy  with  fear  and  e.xcitement:  and  just  then,  of 
i  course.  Admiral  Fortis’s  brother,  a  hazy  ohl  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  there  on  a  visit,  and  havered  for  hours 
together,  whenever  he  could  get  a  listener,  hobbled 
up  to  me.  He  had  got  me  into  a  corner,  as  it  were, 
and  built  entrenchments  round  me  before  I  knew ; 
and  then  he  began  his  longest  story  of  how  his 
brother  had  been  appointed  to  the  ■“  Bellerophon,” 
and  how  it  was  his  interest  that  did  it. 

[To  be  continued.] 


SLEEPING  DOGS. 

•  There  is  a  capital  old  proverb,  often  quoted  but 
not  so  often  acted  on,  called,  “  Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie”;  a  proverb  which,  if  we  were  to  abide  by  its 
injunction,  would  keep  us  out  of  many  a  mess  that 
we  get  into  now,  because  we  cannot  let  well  alone. 
CerWinly  we  fall  into  trouble  sometimes  or  rather 
we  drift  into  it,  —  we  allow  it  to  gather  round  us,  — 
for  want  of  a  frank  explanation  to  clear  off  small 
misunderstandings.  At  least  novelists  say  so,  an<l 
then  make  a  great  point  of  the  anguish  endured  by 
Henry  and  Angelina  for  three  mortal  volumes,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  too  stupid  to  ask  the  reason  why  the 


one  looked  cold  the  other  evening  at  the  duchess’s 
ball,  and  the  other  looked  shy  the  next  morning  in 
the  park.  But  then  novelists,  poor  souls,  are  driven 
to  such  extravagant  expedients  for  motives  and 
matter,  that  we  can  scarcely  take  them  as  rational 
exponents  of  real  life  in  any  way  ;  though  the  very 
meaning  and  final  cause  of  their  profession  is  to 
depict  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  to  show  the  reflex 
action  of  character  and  circumstance  somewhat  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pattern  set  out  in  the  actual  world. 
But,  leaving  novelists  alone,  on  the  whole  we  find  in 
real  life  that  if  speech  is  silver,  silence  is  essentially 
golden,  and  that  more  harm  is  done  by  saying  too 
much  than  by  saying  too  little ;  above  all,  that  infi¬ 
nite  mischief  arises  by  not  letting  sleeping  dogs 
lie. 

People  are  so  wonderfully  anxious  to  stir  up  the 
dregs  of  everything,  they  can  never  let  things  rest. 
Take  a  man  or  woman  who  has  done  something  just 
a  little  queer,  —  nothing  very  heinous  perhaps,  — 
that  gets  noised  abroad,  and  who  is  coldly  looked 
on  in  consecjuence  by  those  who  believe  the  reports 
that  arise,  or  worse.  Now  the  wisest  thing  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  to  bear  the  coldness  as  the  righteous  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  folly%  and  to  trust  lor  rehabilitation  to 
that  mysterious  process  called  “living  it  down.”  If 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  sinfulness  to  speak  of, 
nothing  but  a  little  imprudence  perhaps,  a  little  pre- 
cijiitancv'  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-nature  by  all  means 
wake  up  the  sleeping  dog,  and  set  him  howling 
through  the  streets.  He  may  do  good,  seeing  that 
truth  would  be  your  friend.  But  if  there  is  a  core 
of  ugly  fact,  even  if  It  is  not  quite  as  ugly  as  the 
envelope  which  rumor  has  put  about  it,  then  fall 
back  upon  the  dignity  of  living  it  down,  and  let  the 
dog  lie  sleeping  and  muzzled.  Tlierc  is  another, 
but  an  unsavory  saying,  which  advises  against  the 
stirring  up  of  evij  odors  ;  bat  this  is  just  what  im¬ 
prudent,  high-spirited  people  will  not  understand. 
They  will  take  their  own  way  in  spite  of  society  and 
all  its  laws  :  they  will  kick  over  the  traces  when  it 
suits  them ;  they  will  do  this  and  that  of  which  the 
world  says  authoritatively,  “  No,  you  shall  not  do  it,” 
and  then,  when  the  day  of  wrath  arrives,  and  down 
comes  the  whip  on  the  offending  back,  they  shriek 
piteously,  and  wake  up  all  the  dogs  in  the  town  in 
the  “  investigation  of  their  case.”  And  a  queer  ken¬ 
nel  enough  they  turn  out  sometimes  !  They  would 
have  done  better  to  have  put  up  with  their  social 
thrashing  than  to  have  set  the  bloodhounds  of  “in¬ 
vestigation  ”  on  their  heels.  Actions  for  libel  often 
do  this  kind  of  thing,  as  every  one  may  read  for 
himself.  Many  a  man  who  gets  his  farthing  damages 
had  better  have  borne  the  surly  growl  of  the  only 
half-rouse<l  dog,  than  have  retaliated,  and  so  waked 
him  up.  The  farthing  damages  representing  say  a 
cuff  on  the  head  or  a  kick  in  the  ribs,  or  a  milder 
“  Lie  down,  sir!”  may  be  very  pleasant  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  yelped  at,  as  so  much  revenge  exacteil, 
I —  Shylock’s  pound  of  flesh  without  the  blood.  But 
what  about  the  consequences  ?  what  about  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  your  seeret  follies,  and  the  uncovering 
of  the  foundations  on  which  the  libel  rested  ?  The 
foundations  remain  immovable  to  the  end  of  time  if 
the  sufierstructure  is  disroofed,  and  the  sleeping  dog 
is  awakened,  never  to  be  set  at  rest  again  while  he 
has  a  tooth  in  his  head  that  can  bite. 

One  of  the  arts  of  peaceful  living  at  home  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  power  of  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
Papa  is  surly, —  it  is  a  way  papas  have,  —  or  mam¬ 
ma  is  snappish,  as  even  the  best  of  mammas  are  at 
times,  when  the  girls  are  tiresome,  and  will  flirt  with 
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inelif^ible  younger  brothers,  or  when  the  boys,  who 
must  marry  money,  are  paying  attention  to  dower- 
less  beaut}'  instead.  Well,  the  family  horizon  Is 
overcast,  and  the  black  dog  keeps  the  gate  of  the 
family  mansion.  Better  let  it  lie  there  asleep,  if  it 
will  be  content  to  remain  so.  It  is  not  ple;isant  to 
have  it  there  certainly,  but  it  would  •  be  worse  to 
rouse  it  into  activity  and  a  general  yelping  through 
the  house.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  a  family  given  to 
tears  and  caresses,  and  easily  excited  feelings,  a 
frank  challenge  as  to  re.isons  why  is  answered  by  a 
temporary  storm,  followed  by  a  scene  of  effusion 
and  altendrisiement,  and  the  black  dog  is  not  wak¬ 
ened,  but  banished,  by  the  rousing  he  has  got. 
This  is  a  method  that  can  be  tried  when  you  have 
perfect  knowledge  and  command  of  your  material ; 
else  it  is  dangerous,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  would 
be  an  unsuccessful  experiment.  It  is  nearly  always 
unsuccessful  with  husbands  and  wives,  who  often 
sulk,  but  rarely  for  causes  needing  explanation. 
Angelina  knows  <juite  well  that  she  danced  too 
often  the  other  night  with  that  fascinating  young 
Lovelace,  for  whom  her  Henry  lias  a  special,  and  not 
quite  groundless,  aversion.  She  may  put  on  as 
many  airs  of  injured  innocence  as  she  likes,  and 
afiect  to  consiiler  herself  an  ill-used  wife  suffering 
grievous  things  because  of  her  husband’s  disiileasure, 
and  the  black  dog  of  sulks  accompanying  ;  but  she 
knows  as  well  as  her  Henry  himself  where  her  sin 
lies,  and  to  kick  at  the  black  dog  would  only  be  to 
set  him  loose  upon  her,  and  be  well  barked  at,  if  not 
worried,  for  her  pains.  The  wiser  course  would  be 
to  muzzle  him  by  ignoring  his  presence  ;  and  so  in 
almost  all  cases  of  domestic  dog,  however  black. 

A  sleeping  dog  of  another  kind,  which  it  would 
be  well  if  women  would  alwa}  S  leave  at  rest,  is  the 
potential  passion  of  a  man  who  is  a  cheri.<hed  friend, 
but  an  impossible  lover.  Certain  slow-going  men 
are  able  to  maintain  for  life  a  strong  but  stiictly 
platonic  attachment  for  certain  wonten.  If  any 
wanner  impulse  or  more  |)owerfiil  feeling  gives 
threatening  notice  of  arising,  it  is  kept  in  due  sub¬ 
jection  and  a  wholesome  state  of  coolness,  perhaps 
by  its  very  hopelessness  even  if  returned,  perhaps 
by  the  fear  or  the  knowledge  that  it  would  b*e  ill 
received,  and  that  the  only  passport  to  the  pleasant 
friendship  so  delighted  in,  is  in  this  calm  and  sober 
platonism.  Tiiis  is  all  very  well  so  long  as  the 
woman  minds  what  she  is  about ;  for  the  passionle“s 
attachment  of  a  man  depends  mainly  on  her  desire 
to  keep  things  in  their  prt'sent  place,  and  on  her 
power  of  holding  to  the  line  to  be  observed.  If  she 
oversteps  this  line,' if  she  wakens  up  that  sleeping 
dog  of  passion,  it  is  all  over  with  him  and  platonism. 
What  was  once  a  pleasant  truth  would  now  be  a 
burning  satire,  for  friendship  routed  by  love  can 
never  take  ser^ce  under  its  old  banners  again. 
And  yet  this  is  what  women  are  continually  doing. 
They  are  always  complaining  tliat  men  are  not 
their  friends,  and  that  they  are  only  selfish  and 
self-seeking  in  their  relations  with  them ;  yet  no 
sooner  do  they  possess  a  man  friend,  who  is  nothing 
else,  than  they  try  their  utmost  to  convert  him  into 
a  lover,  and  are  not  too  well  pleased  if  they  do  not 
succeed ;  which  might  by  chance  sometimes  happen, 
like  any  other  rare  occurrence,  but  not  often.  And 
yet  success  ruins  everything.  It  takes  away  the 
friend,  and  does  not  give  an  available  lover ;  it 
destroys  the  existing  good,  and  substitutes  nothing 
better.  If  the  woman  is  of  the  fishpond  type,  whose 
hearts  Tliackeray  wanted  to  “  drag,”  she  simply 
turns  round  upon  the  unhappy  victim  with  one  of 


the  “looks  that  kill”;  if  she  is  more  weak  than 
vain,  ami  less  designing  than  impulsive,  she  regrets 
the  momentary  infatuation  which  has  lost  her  her 
friend ;  bat  in  any  case  she  Las  lost  him,  and  that 
by  folly,  not  misfortune. 

Just  as  e.a«y  is  it  to  rouse  the  sleeping  dogs  of  ha¬ 
tred,  of  jealousy,  of  envy.  You  have  a  tepid,  well- 
controlled  dislike  to  some  one  ;  and  you  know  that 
he  knows  it.  For  feelings  are  eloquent,  even  when 
dumb,  and  express  themselves  in  a  thousand  wavs 
independent  of  words.  You  do  not  care  much  about 
your  dislike,  —  you  do  not  nurse  it  and  feed  it  in  any 
way,  and  are  ratlij||^  content  than  not  to  let  it  lie  dor- 
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mailt  and  so  far  HR-iiiless.  But  your  unloved  friend 
cannot  let  well  alone.  He  will  be  always  treadincr  on 
your  corns  and  touching  you  on  the  raw.  That  un¬ 
lucky  speculation  you  made;  your  play  that  was 
damned ;  the  election  you  lost ;  the  decision  that 
was  given  against  you,  with  costs, — whenever  you 
see  him  he  is  sure  to  introduce  some  topic  that  rubs 
you  the  wrong  way,  till  at  last  the  sleeping  dog  gets 
fairly  roused,  and  what  was  merely  a  well-ordered 
dislike  bursts  out  into  a  frantic  and  ungovernable 
hatred.  It  has  been  bis  own  doing.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  platonic  friend  transfonned  into  the  pas¬ 
sionate  lover  by  the  woman’s  wiles,  so  the  dislike 
that  gave  you  no  trouble,  become  now  the  hatred 
that  IS  a  real  curse  to  your  existence,  results  from 
your  friend’s  incessant  rousing  up  of  sleeping  pas¬ 
sions.  Young  people  are  iiiutm  given  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  There  is  an  impish  temlency  in  most  girls, 
and  in  all  boys,  that  makes  teazing  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
quisite  delight  to  them.  If  they  know  of  any  sleeping 
(log  that  an  elder  carries  about  under  his  cloak,  they 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  rousing  it  to 
activity,  though  their  own  backs  may  get  bitten  in 
the  fray.  Let  a  youngster  into  the  secret  of  a  weak¬ 
ness,  a  sore,  or  a  passion,  and  if  he  can  resist  the 
temptation  of  torturing  you  as  t'le  result  of  his 
knowledge  he  may  lay  claim  to  a  virtue  almost  un¬ 
known  in  boyish  morals.  But  they  sometimes  p.ay 
pretty  dearly  for  their  fun.  More  than  one  lifelong 
di.-ilike,  culminating  in  a  disastrous  codicil  or  total 
omission  from  the  body  of  the  will,  has  been  the 
return-blow  for  a  course  of  boyish  teasings  which  a 
testy  Old  uncle  or  huffish  maiden  aunt  has  had  to 
undergo.  The  punishment  may  be  severe,  and  most 
unjust;  but  then  the  provocation  was  there,  and 
revenge  is  a  human,  if  indefensible,  instinct  common 
to  all  classes.  Fathers  and  mothers  themselves  are 
not  always  seicred  ground,  nor  are  their  special  dogs 
suffered  to  lie  sleeping  undisturbed;  and  perhajis 
the  favoritisms  and  comparative  coldness  patent  in 
almost  every  family  may  be  traced  back  to  the  pro¬ 
pensity  for  soothing  or  for  rousing  those  parental 
beasts.  For  even  fathers  and  mothers  have  human 
and  personal  feelings  in  excess  of  their  instincts,  and 
they,  no  more  than  any  one  else,  like  to  be  put 
through  their  paces  by  the  impish  vivacity  of  youth, 
and  made  to  dance  according  to  the  piping  of  an  ir¬ 
reverent  lad  or  saucy  girl.  If  they  have  dogs,  they 
don’t  want  their  children  to  pry  into  their  kennels 
and  whip  them  out  at  their  pleasure,  and  those  who 
do  so  most  will  naturally  get  worst  off  in  the  great 
division  of  family  love.  “Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,” 
certainly  as  a  rule  for  private  life.  Historically  the 
saying  Joes  not  hold  good.  For  if  the  great  leaders 
of  thought  and  reform  had  not  roused  up  the  sleep¬ 
ing  dogs  of  their  day,  and  made  them  give  tongue 
for  all  after  ages  to  hear,  we  should  be  but  poorly  off 
at  this  present  time.  Many  of  our  liberties  have 
been  got  only  by  diligently  prodding  up  that  very 
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sleepy  dog,  the  public,  till  he  has  been  forced  to 
ibow  his  teeth,  and  every  school-boy’s  history  is  full 
of  instances  of  how  much  has  been  done,  all  the 
world  over  and  in  every  age,  by  the  like  means, 
gomotimcs  the  prodded  dog  flies  at  the  wrong  throat 
on  the  other  side,  as  we  have  had  a  few  notable  in¬ 
stances  of  late ;  and  then  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  left  him  quietly  sleeping  in  the  shade, 
whether  at  Slentana  or  elsewhere ;  to  rouse  for 
rending  being  a  poor  amusement  at  the  best,  and  an 
eminently  unprofitable  use  of  leather. 


the  great  kermesse  at  Antwerp. 

«  ^YHAT  will  you  ?  ”  said  the  coachman  of  my  vigi¬ 
lante  ;  “  you  have  been  driving  about  for  two  hours ; 
3’ou  have  bt'en  to  every  hotel  m  the  town  ;  it  is  the 
Kermesse,  I  tell  you ;  and  it  is  better  to  sleep  in  a 
bed  than  on  a  doorstep.” 

There  was  something  conclusive  about  his  last 
words.  I  looked  up  at  the  dingj'  archway,  and  tried 
to  conquer  the  repugnance  I  felt  to  the  general 
aspect  of  the  house.  I  gave  a  hearty  gulp,  and 
stepped  in. 

I  had  been  to  all  the  hotels  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
the  Place  Verte,  &c.,  but  all  were  full  to  the  roof 
This  one  was  certainly  well  situated  in  the  Marche 
aux  Souliers,  just  between  the  two  Places  ;  but  then 
I  had  never  heard  of  it,  —  an  unanswerable  objection 
to  an  Englishman,  —  and  it  did  not  look  inviting. 
I  believe  that  my  coachman  was  in  the  pay  of  Jonas 
and  his  wife ;  but  I  forget  —  I  have  yet  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  them. 

A  great  unwieldy  Flemish  woman  met  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs;  she  looked  brown  and  dirty  ;  and 
I  thought  of  the  Ogress  in  the  fairy  tale  as  she 
smiled  at  me  copiously  out  of  those  cunning  little 
black  beads  of  eyes,  and  fondled  her  fat  hands. 
Under  the  plea  of  the  Kermesse,  I  settled  to  pay  a 
first-class  price  for  a  room  au  tromeme,  and  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  guidance  of  her  squinting,  fish¬ 
mouthed  husband  up  the  dirty  staircase.  I  looked  at 
the  man  as  he  showed  me  into  my  room,  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  striking  likeness  to 
the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit. 

I  did  not  feel  happy ;  I  kept  thinking  of  stories 
about  unwary  travellers  betrayed  into  a  brigand’s 
den,  and  put  to  sleep  in  beds  with  trap-doors  under 
them. 

I  looked  at  the  bed ;  there  was  no  canopy  to  come 
down  and  crush  me  ;  there  were  no  hangings  at  all ; 
nor  was  there  even  a  pretenee  of  carpet.  A  round 
table  with  a  decayed  oilskin  top,  one  chair  with  a 
broken  back,  and  a  miserable  wash-stand. 

I  turned  to  remonstrate,  but  Jonas  had  slipped 
away  as  noiselessly  as  a  cat. 

I  found  my  way  back  along  the  close,  narrow 
gallery  between  the  bedrooms.  One  of  the  doors 
was  open,  and  showed  a  sort  of  cupboard  lighted 
only  by  a  skylight ;  here  half  a  dozen  mattresses 
were  stretched  on  tressels.  I  shuddered ;  the 
weather  was  stiflingly  hot :  “  If  many  of  the  rooms 
are  thus  peopled,  what  an  atmosphere  there  will  be 
during  night-time !  ”  I  said  musingly ;  for  I  had 
remarked,  as  an  additional  objection  to  my  bed¬ 
room,  that  its  window  opened  facing  those  of  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  hotel,  only  a  few  fedt  separating 
them. 

There  was  no  landlady  to  be  seen  when  I  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  so  I  went  up  three  steps  which 
faced  me,  and  found  myself  in  the  salle. 

A  stained,  untidy  cloth,  suggestive  both  of  soup  and 


coffee,  was  being  spread  over  one  end  of  the  table 
by  the  waiter. 

“  C’est  ca  —  lam  ver’  glad  to  see  you,  sir  ” ;  and 
he  too  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled,  and  told  me 
he  spoke  English,  and  that  his  name  was  Jules. 
He  looked  clean,  and  far  more  wholesome  than 
either  of  his  employers  ;  ami  I  began  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  this  Kermesse,  into  which  I  had  so 
une.xpeetedly  fallen. 

“  Tiens  —  it  is  the  Kermesse  —  the  great  Ker¬ 
messe  of  Antwerp.  All  the  world  knows  of  it,  and 
comes  to  it ;  Dutch  and  German,  —  Europe,  in  fact. 
There  used  to  be  Kermesse  in  all  the  Flemish  towns, 
but  not  now  ;  all  that  is  changed,  and  there  is  only 
this,  the  great  Kerme-sse  of  Antwerp,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  festival  of  the  world.” 

I  began  to  feel  extremely  ignorant,  and  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  change  the  subject  by  complaining  of  my 
bedroom.  , 

“  (Test  ffi,  monsieur,  what  will  you  ?  —  for  the  Ker¬ 
messe,  no  one  care  how  they  sleeps,  so  as  they  sleeps 
indoors,  —  six  in  one  room  of  two  beds,  —  and  they 
arc  quite  appy,  because  it  is  Kermesse.  Alonsieur, 
you  should  have  told  to  keep  a  bed  before  for  you, 
and  then  you  could  have  choice ;  now  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  —  e’est  fa.” 

There  seemed  something  like  reason  in  this,  es¬ 
pecially  when  Jules  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the 
festival  always  takes  place  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  the  15th  of  August. 
If  I  gave  up  this  bed  and  sought  another  inn,  I 
might  be  even  worse  off.  I  ordered  my  supper  and 
went  out. 

The  streets  were  almost  impiassable ;  all  vehicles 
were  moving  at  a  foot-pace ;  the  Place  Verte  was 
one  mass  of  heads.  There  were  gayly  dressed  stran¬ 
gers  from  all  quarters,  to  judge  by  the  polyglot  they 
talked ;  and  swarms  of  Anversois,  alreaily  in  holiday 
garb,  chatted  merrily  together  as  they  tried  to 
promenade  up  and  down  under  the  trees. 

The  Babel  was  increased  by  the  constant  hammer¬ 
ing  in  a  little  pavilion  at  one  end  of  the  place. 
This  was  being  erected  for  the  band ;  there  was  to 
be  a  ball  for  the  people  under  the  awnings  in  the 
centre  of  the  Place,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  a 
musical  concours  in  honor  of  Rubens,  to  end  by  the 
offering  of  laurel  crowns  at  the  foot  of  GeePs  greuid 
statue. 

Having  seen  as  much  as  I  could  in  such  a  crowd, 
I  made  my  way  by  some  of  the  back  streets  to  the 
Place  de  Meir.  Not  quite  so  much  bustle  and  noise 
here,  the  promenaders  being  at  a  better  class,  but 
more  hammering.  In  the  middle  of  the  long  wide 
street  near  the  Rue  de  Rubens,  and  just  opposite 
the  King’s  Palace,  a  huge  scaffold  was  being  erected. 
This  was  the  platform  where  the  “  Benediction  ” 
would  be  said  by  the  Archbishop,  after  the  Cele- 
bre  Procession  de  Notre  Dame.” 

All  the  world  knows  how  infectious  excitement 
'The  bright  and  pretty  faces  and  eager  voices 
and  merry  laughter  had  inspirited  me.  I  went 
home  determined  to  make  the  best  of  my  inn. 

In  the  saUe,  seated  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and 
plainly  eating  and  drinking  his  fill,  was  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  whom 
I  at  once  set  down  to  be  a  Frenchman.  His  pro¬ 
nunciation  was  so  pure,  so  free  from  the  flat  gutfural 
Walloon  accent,  his  manner  was  so  quick  and  lively, 
that  I  felt  sure  he  was  no  Fleming.  It  came  out 
afterwards  that  I  was  both  right  and  wrong :  he  was 
Flemish  by  birth,  and  French  by  a  long  residence 
in  that  country. 
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I  did  not  like  my  supper ;  the  “  biftek  ”  was  tough, 
and  almost  raw,  and  the  fried  potjitoes  were  only 
half  cooked.  The  sinister-faced  landlord  was  stand¬ 
ing  obsequiously  beside  the  new  comer,  and  I  saw 
him  eye  me  unpleasantly  when  I  bade  Jules  take 
my  dishes  to  the  fire  again.  Monsieur  of  the  red 
ribbon  looked  about  him  in  a  lordly  way  ;  he  was 
plainly  a  guest  worth  consideration.  lie  asked  for 
the  best  Burgundy  in  the  cellar,  and  Invited  the 
landlord  to  help  him  with  it.  The  tables  were  get¬ 
ting  full,  as  the  people  came  flocking  in  to  their 
suppers,  all  in  eager  excitement  about  the  morrow. 

Next  to  me  sat  a  very  young  priest,  with  modest 
downcast  eyes.  He  had  never  been  beyond  the 
college  at  Grammont  before ;  he  had  now  come  to 
Antwerp,  he  told  me,  with  the  little  bald-headed 
preceptor  opposite,  as  one  of  the  examiners  of  the 
Jesuit  College;  and  he  and  his  companion  thus 
found  themselves  in  Uic  midst  of  the  Kcrnios.se. 
There  was  a  deprecation  in  the  young  priest’s  tone, 
as  if  de[)lorirg  the  sacrifice  of  three  days’  ainu.se- 
ment;  but  after  he  had  a  glass  of  beer,  the  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  and  the  jokes  he  exchanged  across  the 
table  with  his  friend  reminded  me  strongly  of  an 
English  school-boy  at  holiday  time. 

The  word  anr/lais,  freijuently  uttered  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  attracted  me.  jlonsieur  of  tlie  red 
ribbon  was  complaining  to  the  landlord  of  the 
treachery  he  had  seen  practised  on  an  unhappy 
Englishman  at  Dieppe,  who,  he  saiil,  had  been  put 
to  sleep  in  a  miserable  grenier,  while  there  were 
first-floor  rooms  in  plenty. 

The  landlord’s  grin,  with  that  fisli-Hke  month  of 
his,  was  hideous  to  behold.  • 

“  It  does  not  signify,”  he  said.  “  They  pay  all  the 
same,  wherever  they  are  put ;  they  are  only  cochons 
but  they  are  all  rich.” 

I  fancied  that  he  locked  at  me ;  but  when  a  man 
squints  it  is  difficult  to  feel  positive. 

Red-ribbon  related  several  good  stories,  and  was 
listened  to  with  deference  and  applause.  lie  seemed 
to  take  upon  himself,  as  by  right,  the  post  of  princi¬ 
pal  personage ;  but  either  prejudice  or  the  land¬ 
lord’s  words  had  plainly  warned  him  against  me. 
When  the  young  priest  left  the  table,  I  tried  to  join 
in  conversation  with  the  chatty  Frenchman,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

Cochon  is  an  unpleasant  word  to  hear  applied  to 
yourself  by  your  host,  especially  when  you  are  already 
dissatisfied  with  your  sleeping  accommodation. 

Pah!  —  how  hot  and  close  tlie  room  smelt!  I 
opened  both  sides  of  the  casement;  a  yet  fouler 
smell  came  up  from  below,  and  I  found  that  I  was 
just  over  the  stables.  The  windows  were  shut  with 
a  bang  that  may  have  startled  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  took  pp  my  candle  and  examined  the  bed ; 
this  was  more  satisfactory,  though  the  sheets  did  not 
seem  too  smooth;  the  spring  mattress  was  freshly 
covered. 

AUons  !  I  shall  sleep,  spite  of  everything.  A  goo^ 
night  will  make  amends. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  action  of  getting  into 
bed  was  difficult  and  prolonged ;  that  I  made  too 
deep  an  impression,  and  consequently  that  my  pil¬ 
low  was  uneasily  high ;  however,  I  am  used  to  Ger¬ 
man  beds,  and  therefore  accustomed,  if  need  be,  to 
sit  up,  rather  than  lie.  But  my  next  sensation  was 
of  a  decidedly  novel  character ;  was  there  a  trap¬ 
door  in  the  centre  of  the  mattress,  or  what  caused 
my  feet  to  rise  to  the  same  level  as  my  head,  in¬ 
ducing  apoplectic  symptoms  V  Growling,  and  I  fear 
somewhat  anathematizing  the  good  city  of  Antwerp, 


I  rolled  out  of  bed,  lit  the  candle,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  into  the  cause  of  my  discomfort.  The  mat¬ 
tress  had  three  rows  of  springs,  and  all  those  of  the 
centre  were  broken.  It  was  not  only  in  theory 
tlien,  that  the  landlord  considered  an  Englishman  a 
cochon.  F uriously  did  I  hurry  on  my  garments  and 
scramble  down  to  the  salle,  where  the  sound  of  fresh 
arrivals  told  me  I  should  find  Jules,  lie  was  there 
but  he  had  evidently  supped  late.  He  was  too  stu 
pid  to  understand  me ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  mv 
broken  bed,  he  pointed  vacantly  to  a  mattress  in 
one  corner  of  the  salle,  on  which  a  heavy  bloated 
German  was  already  snoring  loudly.  The  place  was 
thronged  with  men  vociferating  in  different  Ian. 
guages  for  better  fare  than,  cold  meat  and  beer  of 
Louvain,  which  seemed  all  that  Jules  could  produce. 

A  band  of  musical  amateurs,  who  had  come  in  for 
to-morrow’s  conconrs,  had  taken  refuge  in  their  art 
and  were  playing  the  Hrahanfoise  noisily  in  a  cor 
ner.  Another  group,  whose  cross-bows  showed 
them  to  belong  to  the  company  of  Arbaletriers,  had 
begun  to  smoke,  evidently  joresuming  on  Jules’s  con¬ 
dition.  Quiet  even  on  a  broken  mattress  was  pre¬ 
ferable  to  t!iis  I’andemonium ;  so  I  went  up  stairs 
again,  spread  my  blankets  on  the  floor,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  the  night  at  least  on  a  level  surface. 

The  bright  sun  and  the  carillon  of  Notre  Danw 
roused  me  before  six  o’clock.  I  am  of  an  easy,  for-  1 
giving  nature,  and  in  spite  of  my  hard  lodging,] 
thought  of  the  day  before  me,  rather  than  of  the 
night  I  had  lefc  behind,  and  went  down  stair3  whist¬ 
ling.  A  bad  breakfast  ruffled  mo  again.  I  asked 
for  the  landlady.  After  some  delay  s!ie  came  fo^ 
w.ard,  radiant  with  smiles,  fondling  her  hands  more 
than  ever. 

“  Madame,”  said  I,  “  I  cannot  stay  here  unless  you 
give  me  a  better  room  and  better  fare.” 

“■  Vraiinent  I  ”  Madame  was  ds'solte ;  but  she 
smiled  so  persistently,  and  relied  her  fat  hands  into 
such  a  b.all,  that  I  was  tempted  to  think  she  rather 
enjoyed  the  recital  of  my  sulTerings. 

“  If  I  stay,  madame,  I  must  have  a  good  room  at 
the  same  price,  and  a  good  breakfast.” 

“  By  all  means ;  monsieur  shall  have  all  he  wishei" 

Still  smiling  sweetly,  madame  asked  me  to  follow 
her  up  stairs.  ^Ve  passed  along  the  gallery  that  led 
from  the  first  landing,  and  she  threw  open  the  doors 
of  no  less  than  three  very  fair  sleeping-rooms. 

When  I  turned  round  to  reproach  her,  she  had 
disai)peared. 

I  got  a  programme  of  the  day’s  amusements. 
There  was  to  be  a  grand  distribution  of  prizes  for 
the  winners  at  archery  of  all  kinds,  at  rifle  and  ca^ 
bine  shooting,  at  skittles  and  bowls  ;  but  by  witness¬ 
ing  this,  I  should  miss  the  principal  feature  of  the 
Kermesse,  —  the  Grande  Procession  of  Notre  Dame 
round  her  own  special  Flemish  city.  High  Mass 
was  to  be  at  ten  o’clock,  and  after  that  the  proces¬ 
sion. 

If  was  lucky  that  I  started  early',  for  the  streets 
were  thronged  more  densely  than  ever.  I  had  to 
wait  quite  half  an  hour  before  I  could  get  across  the 
Place  Verte  ;  and  when  I  reached  the  corner,  near 
the  cathedral,  I  found  further  passage  completely 
blocked.  No  use  in  going  round,  an  obliging  old 
lady  told  me,  —  the  procession  of  Guilds,  with  their 
prizes,  was  dn  its  way  to  the  HOtel  de  Ville  in  the 
Grande  Place.  I  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  the 
cathedral  till  they  had  passed. 

“  But  monsieur  is  not  hurried,”  she  went  on  in 
Flemish ;  “  he  is  perhaps  thirsty,  and  wishes  to  be 
refreshed  ?  ” 
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the  great  KERME 
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The  direction  of  her  eyes  drew  mine  to  the  shin¬ 
ing  brass  pitcher  she  carried  on  her  arm  ;  even  with¬ 
out  it  her  tall  straw  hat  bonnet  would  have  told  me 
jbe  was  one  of  the  pieturescpie  milkwomen  of  Ant¬ 
werp.  She  had  a  blue  plaid  ribbon  across  the  crown 
and  down  the  tall  sides  of  her  hat,  —  new  to-day,  — 
and  its  brim  was  lined  with  blue  silk  ;  close  round 
her  cheerful  red-brown  face  she  wore  a  quilled  lace 
cap  with  long  lappets ;  her  skirt  was  of  buflf-colored 
cotton,  and  her  jacket  black  ;  over  this  last,  how¬ 
ever,  she  wore  a  new  scarlet  neckerchief. 

On  came  the  guilds,  each  with  its  flag-bearer  in 
front,  and  another  man  carrying  on  a  pole  the  tro¬ 
phies  won  on  former  occasions.  The  artisans  them¬ 
selves  were  a  most  insignificant  set  of  men,  and  some 
of  the  prizes  looked  no  better  than  penny-pieces  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  tricolor  ribbon.  One  —  I  forget  the 
name  of  the  company  —  in  lieu  of  a  flag  showed  a 
painted  pole,  from  which  hung  a  single  medal; 
others  had  velvet  banners  richly  embroidered,  and 
on  a  cushion  of  similar  texture  showed  gold  and 
silver  medals,  cups,  bugle-horns,  and  other  rewards 
of  tkir  skill. 

I  soon  got  tired  of  the  meagre  show,  —  which, 
however,  seemed  to  delight  the  Anversois,  —  and  I 
employed  myself  in  gazing  up  at  the  magnificent 
spire  and  its  surroundings. 

At  last  the  marksmen  were  fairly  passed,  and  tlien 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  cathedral. 

It  filled  so  rapidly  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
j  getting  a  chair. 

Service  had  begun  already,  and  clouds  of  fragrant 
incense  were  floating  over  the  eastern  end.  I  had 
often  seen  the  Interior  of  the  cathedral  before,  but 
never  so  richly  decked. 

A  little  way  beyond  the  cupola,  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  nave,  stood  on  a  raised  throne  a  gorgeous¬ 
ly  clad  image  of  Notre  Dame,  life-size,  holding  her 
^n-  in  her  arms  ;  and  beside  each  one  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  rows  of  clustered  columns,  a  magnificent  banner 
of  crimson  or  scarlet  velvet,  embroidered  with  her 
emblems.  The  costumes  near  me  were  sufficiently 
striking.  There  was  a  beautiful  dark-eyed  girl  with 
a  skin  like  a  gypsy,  wearing  a  string  of  pearl  beads 
round  her  throat ;  from  this  hung  a  crucifi.x  of  carved 
coral,  and  she  wore  ear-rings  in  carved  coral  also, 
heads  of  saints.  Across  her  forehead  was  a  broad 
gold  plate  engraved  with  curious  devices,  and  fas¬ 
tened  on  by  this  a  cap  of  fine  Mechlin  lace ;  the  rest 
of  her  dress  was  of  dark  woollen  stufl',  but  open  at 
the  bosom,  so  that  the  pearls  rested  on  her  clear 
dark  skin.  I  suspect  she  found  out  I  was  a  heretic ; 
for  she  crossed  herself  when  she  caught  me  looking 
at  her,  and  moved  further  off. 

The  heat  grew  intense.  The  faint  smell  of  in¬ 
cense,  mingling  with  less  pleasant  odors,  became, 
sickening.  I  wished  the  service  would  come  to  an 
end. 

At  last  the  sacristan  approached  the  great  bediz¬ 
ened  image,  followed  by  four  men  bearing  two  long 
stout  poles.  There  is  a  confused  murmur  among 
the  people  near,  and  a  simidtaneous  movement  to¬ 
wards  the  great  doorw.ay.  No  pushing  or  squeezing, 
—  be  sure  of  that ;  among  Belgians  all  is  decorous 
and  quiet. 

I  am  glad  to  get  out,  my  head  is  giddy  with  the 
heat  and  confined  air.  Where  js  the  best  place  to 
stand  ?  and  why  are  those  crowds  of  well-dressed 
ladies  scouring  off  in  such  hot  haste  ? 

The  National  Guard  keeps  the  doors  to-day  in  its 
very  showy  uniform,  and  1  put  this  question  to  the 
commandant,  —  a  smiling,  fair-haired  Belgian,  quite 


seven  feet  high,  who  has  just  askqd  me  to  keep  on 
the  pavement.  The  giant  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  and 
speaKs  civilly. 

lie  tells  me  these  are  the  people  who  have  taken 
windows  in  some  of  the  streets  to  see  the  procession 
pass,  or  in  the  Place  de  Meir  to  assist  at  the  Bene¬ 
diction. 

“  But,  ma  foi,  monsieur,”  he  says,  with  a  very  ex¬ 
pansive  smile,  “if  you  don’t  mind  a  little  fatigue, 
you  may  see  all,  instead  of  being  penned  like  a 
sheep  in  one  place.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  right,  and  that  it  will  be 
amusing  enough  to  watch  the  procession  form  in  the 
little  triangular  space  the  crowd  has  left  for  it  round 
the  cathedral  porch. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

First  came  out  a  number  of  church  functionaries 
with  long  lighted  candles,  then  the  surpliced  chor¬ 
isters  and  deacons,  bearing  out  carefully  one  by  one 
the  magnificent  banners  and  pennons  that  had  dec¬ 
orated  the  piers  of  the  nave.  Presently  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  canopy  appeared,  and  then  came  a  pause, 
while  the  four  gohlen  eagles  which  had  refused  to 
pass  the  low  portal  were  being  fitted  on  to  each  cor¬ 
ner.  The  delay  gave  me  time  to  look  at  the  canopy 
of  rich  crimson  velvet,  worked  in  exquisite  embroid¬ 
ery  with  golden  crowns  and  lily-buds.  The  golden 
eagles,  after  some  bungling,  are  set  in  their  places  at 
last,  but  still  the  canopy  does  not  move.  It  will  stay 
in  tiiis  corner  till  the  Archbishop  appears. 

Here  come  more  priests  in  transparent  cambric 
surplices,  more  banners,  more  candles  smoking  and 
guttering,  a  crowd  of  pretty  choir  boys  in  lace  and 
cambric.  One  brisk  old  gentleman,  with  a  black 
cap  on  his  head,  directs  all  the  proceedings  with  as 
much  enjoyment  as  energy. 

He  hurries  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
lengthening  double  column  of  priests  and  olficials, 
bidding  this  one  hold  his  taper  straight,  and  advis¬ 
ing  another  to  rest  the  heavy  pole  of  his  banner  on 
the  ground  till  the  time  for  stiirting  comes. 

An  increased  buzz  of  voices  from  within  the  porch. 
The  organ,  which  has  never  ceased  playing,  sounds 
louder  and  more  triumphant  tones,  and  forth  comes 
the  Holy  Image,  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
bearers.  As  they  raise  it  into  full  sunlight,  the 
splendor  of  its  richly  embroidered  robes  is  revealed. 
The  front  seemed  made  of  solid  silver,  frosted,  with 
a  pattern- of  lace-work.  Up  the  sides  are  immense 
lilies,  which  keep  back  the  heavy  train  of  gold  tissue 
embroidered  with  roses.  A  glittering  diadem  of 
precious  stones  is  suspended  above  the  head  of  the 
effigy. 

The  scene  all  round  was  at  this  moment  extreme¬ 
ly  picturesque.  Beyond  the  shining  brass  helmets 
of  the  National  Guard  appeared  a  strong  body  of 
soldiers  of  the  line.  The  crowd  of  quaintly  costumed 
Anversois  and  Hollanders  (the  women  in  their 
curious  caps  and  head-ornaments)  was  swaying  in  all 
directions,  backed  by  the  grotesque  gables  of  the 
houses  of  this  quarter ;  while  in  front  of  the  great 
cathedral  porch  stood  the  Image  and  the  brilliant 
group  of  banners,  the  flaring  smoking  tapers  and 
clouds  of  incense  marking  the  slow  progress  of  the 
cortege  as  it  at  length  began  to  move  towards  the 
Grande  Place.  Closely  following  the  acolytes,  who 
swuniT  their  silver  censers  from  side  to  side,  came 
some  richly  robed  priests ;  and  last  of  all,  under  his 
canopy,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Malines,  bear¬ 
ing  the  Host. 

When  they  reached  the  Grande  Place,  the  priests 
and  the  choir  began  to  chant  the  Te  Deum,  and 
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continued  it  as  they  took  their  solemn  progress 
through  the  principal  streets. 

I  watched  them  defile  through  the  Grande  Place, 
—  that  wonderful  picture  of  mediroval  habitations, 
where  the  quaint  old  fa9ades  try  to  outdo  each  other 
in  grotesque  ornamentation,  —  then  hurried  on  by 
narrow  ways  to  the  Place  de  Meir,  and  was  only 
just  in  time  to  secure  a  good  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
erection.  It  was  covered  with  sumptuous  hangings 
now,  and  had  an  altar  at  the  top  of  the  lofty  llight 
of  steps.  The  windows  of  the  Place,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  offered  a  chariping  spectacle;  every  window 
ancl  balcony  full  of  well-dressed  and  in  most  instan¬ 
ces  pretty  women,  —  nurses  with  children,  &c.,  — 
their  faces,  full  of  e.\cited  e.xpectation,  all  turned  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  procession  was  ex¬ 
pected. 

It  came  at  last,  preceded  by  girls  scattering  flow¬ 
ers  in  its  p.ath,  and  in  front  of  and  on  the  altar-steps. 

I  had  wondered  what  the  long  row  of  chairs  on  each 
side  of  the  carpeted  space  in  front  of  the  altar 
meant ;  had  tried  to  appropriate  one  of  them,  and 
been  gravely  rebuked  for  so  doing  by  a  stern-look¬ 
ing  old  gentleman  in  black  with  a  silver-headed 
mace.  Now,  as  the  cortege  stopped  when  it  reached 
the  carpet,  the  surpliced  priests  fell  away  in  single 
file,  each  one  to  his  chair,  and  remained  standing 
while  the  acolytes  passed  on,  swinging  out  clouds  of 
incense,  the  sweet  children’s  voices  chanting  an  ap¬ 
propriate  hymn  as  the  Archbishop  slowly  and  rever¬ 
ently  mounted  the  steps  to  the  altar,  attended  by 
three  or  four  priests.  His  canopy  remained  at  its 
foot,  surrounded  by  the  more  richly  robed  priests 
and  by  the  acolytes. 

Then  the  Archbishop  unclasped  the  Pix  which 
hung  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  placed  it  on  the 
altar,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  incensed. 

The  service  followed,  spoken  in  low  but  clear 
tones.  The  countless  multitude  that  thronged  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Place  knelt  down  in  adoration 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  the  Archbishop,  turning 
towards  the  people,  elevated  the  Host. 

More  chanting,  more  prayers.  The  blessing  giv¬ 
en,  the  people  rise  from  their  knees,  the  Archbishop 
resumes  his  place  beneath  the  canopy,  the  pretty 
little  boys  swing  their  censers,  and  sing  away  more 
loudly  than  before,  and  the  goi^eous  procession, 
with  its  tapers  still  flaring  smokily  in  the  broad  sun¬ 
shine,  takes  the  road  back  to  the  cathedral. 

I  made  mjr  way  to  my  inn  ;  it  was  nearly  three 
o’clock  by  this  time,  and  I  was  starving.  A  double 
row  of  tables  was  laid  in  the  salle,  and  I  got  a  much 
better  dinner  than  I  expected,  except  that  the  melon 
was  cut  in  wafer  slices;  and  Jules  handed  some 
flabby-looking  tarts,  with  the  objurgative,  “  Aux 
peches,  monsieur,  —  aux  peches,”  as  if  they  wefe  too , 
precious  to  be  eaten;  and  also  the  peaches  and 
pears  of  the  dessert  were  carried  to  the  buffet,  and 
there  halved. 

Spite  of  all,  however,  I  did  very  well.  My  little 
friend  the  priest  appeared  to  have  thrown  modesty 
on  one  side,  and  seemed  determined  on  enjo}'ment. 
He  and  his  friend  treated  themselves  to  some  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  grew  merry  and  loquacious  thereon. 

I  should  have  enjoyed  my  dinner  better  if  I  had 
not  seen  Jonas  eying  me  from  time  to  time  with 
his  straight  eye.  I  hate  to  be  watched  when  I  eat ; 
it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  allowance<l.  Monsieur 
Red-ribbon  was  in  high  feather,  eliciting  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  convives  by  some  German  le¬ 
gends;  one  especially,  relating  to  the  wolf  on  the 
door  of  the  Cathedrid  of  ALx,  was  wonderfully  pop¬ 


ular.  Still,  even  when  they  were  cheerful,  and 
dressed  in  their  best,  the  guests  at  the  table  d'hote 
were  an  ill-conditioned  mongrel  set ;  the  only  pr*. 
sentable  beings  among  them,  except  the  little  pr!^ 
being  the  red-ribboned  chatterbox,  and  a  youir; 
Amsterdamer,  who  had  travelled  in  England,  anl 
who  hinted  to  me  across  the  table  th.at  he  thoogkt 
we  were  in  (jueer  iiuarters. 

I  went  with  him  afterwards  to  the  Place  Verte 
but  the  concert  was  over.  Afterwards  we  visited 
different  picture  exhibitions,  all  open  in  honor  of 
the  Kermesse  ;  then  to  a  ball  at  the  theatre.  There 
were  two,  I  think,  in  the  town  that  night;  but  if 
both  were  as  dull  as  that  at  the  Varietes,  I  can’t  saj 
much  for  them.  The  fire-works  on  the  esplanade  ig 
front  of  the  citadel  were  really  good,  reflected 
twenty-fold  in  the  surrounding  water. 

My  change  of  room  proved  a  real  blessing,  and  I 
appreciated  a  sound  mattress  most  heartily. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  passed  in  the  SMe 
endless  round  of  amusement,  and  in  the  iaae 
crowded  state  of  streets.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
population  went  out  •walking  for  three  days.  If  yog 
had  occasion  to  enter  a  shop,  you  found  only  some 
very  inefficient  “  help  ”  behind  the  counter,  totallv 
unable  to  answer  you  in  any  language  but  Flemish, 
The  people’s  ball  in  the  open  air  —  or  rather  under 
the  awnings  in  the  Place  Verte — was  a  miserable 
failure ;  the  musicians  played,  and  the  people  walked 
about  and  talked ;  but,  except  three  ragged  chil¬ 
dren,  I  saw  no  one  attempt  to  dance. 

I  had  been  three  days  in  Antwerp,  and  I  wm  to 
leave  next  morning.  I  began  to  see  that  my  imag¬ 
ination  had  led  me  into  unreasonable  prejudice.  I 
did  not  think  either  the  house  or  the  landlady  clean 
or  agreeable,  and  the  living  was  certainly  second- 
rate;  but  Jules  was  civil,  and  I  had  often  fered 
much  worse.  Perhaps  the  squinting  landlord  and 
the  fat  woman  who  fondled  her  hands  were  not  » 
bad  as  they  seemed.  These  were  my  thoughts  as  I 
passed  under  the  dingy  archway  on  my  way  to 
supper. 

“  I  should  like  my  bill  to-night,  Jules.” 

“  C’est  fa,  monsieur;  in  a  tew  minutes  it  shall  be 
ready.” 

I  ate  my  supper,  and  waited ;  I  tapped  my  gla* 
with  my  knife;, in  vain;  no  Jules  appeared.  At 
last  I  found  a  bell;  but  after  ringing  twice,  the 
landlady’s  daughter  canae  in  ;  she  had  her  face  tied 
up  for  toothache.  Jules  had  gone  out  to  spend  the 
evening,  and  no  one  could  make  out  a  bill  without 
his  help,  as  he  kept  the  accounts  of  all  that  was 
served ;  and  then  mademoiselle  clapped  her  hand 
up  to  her  mouth  with  a  shrill  cry  of  pmn,  and  left 
me. 

,  I  was  vexed.  I  had  settled  to  start  by  an  early 
train  for  Brussels,  so  as  to  reach  Namur  the  same 
evening ;  and  I  always  like  to  have  plenty  of  time 
to  settle  foreign  hotel  bills ;  their  nines  are  so  like 
fives,  and  vice  versa,  that  I  am  apt  to  be  slow  and 
cautious  in  adding  them  up.  As  I  went  up  to  my 
room,  I  saw  mademoiselle  in  the  yard,  talking  to  her 
sweetheart. 

“  I  should  like  some  coffee  In  my  room  at  eight 
o’clock  to-morrow  morning.”  She  answered  me 
with  the  utmost  sweetness,  and  I  passed  on.  I  had 
finished  ail  my  packing  when  Jules  brought  the  1 
coffee. 

“  C’est  fa,  monsieur,”  he  said,  as  he  placed  it  on 
the  table ;  “  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  served  in  your 
own  room,  is  it  not,  at  Kermesse,  when  the  house  w 
full  to  bursting  ?  ” 
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He  ha<l  till  now  been  so  invariably  civil  that  I 
loiifd  up  in  surprise. 

“The  Kerinestte  is  over;  and  you  know,  Jules,  as 
*ell  *9  I  nearly  all  your  puests  left  last 

night.  If  you  had  brought  me  my  bill  hwt  night, 

1  nhould  not  have  been  so  hurried  this  morning. 
Be  as  quick  as  you  can  about  it,  and  then  send 
for  a  vigilante.” 

He  went  away.  I  drank  my  colTee,  anil  then  I 
rang  the  bell.  No  one  answered.  1  waited  until 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  time  at  which  I 
knew  I  ought  to  start,  ringing  at  intervals ;  then  I 
went  down  in  dire  wrath,  but  found  no  one  on 
whom  to  vent  it.  If  I  lo-^t  this  train,  I  should  have 
no  sleep  in  Brussels,  and  lose  a  whole  day.  I  took 
np  mr  nat  to  go  to  get  a  vigilante,  vowing  that  I 
woulii  leave  my  bill  unpaid  it  they  did  not  bring  it, 
when  Jules  appeared  with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

“  C’e.it  frt,  iHonsieHr”  ho  saiil,  with  his  invariable 
wnile;  “  I  will  take  it  to  monsieur’s  bedroom.” 

He  ran  up  stairs  before  me,  and  stood  holding  the 
door  open  for  me  to  enter. 

“  This  is  much  too  bad,”  I  said ;  “  I  shall  scarcely 
save  my  train.” 

“Ah,  monsieur,  it  could  not  be  prevented.  Alon- 
sienr  has  been  a  ver  particular  gentlem  in ;  and  for 
particular  gentlemans  their  bills  always  takes  long 
time — ” 

Perhaps  if  he  had  not  saiil  this,  I  might  in  my 
haste  have  paid  the  sum  total  without  looking  at 
the  first  side  of  the  paper;  for  though  I  had  only 
stayed  three  days  in  the  house,  my  bill  took  up 
more  than  one  column ;  now  I  looked  over  leaf. 
First  came  the  charge  for  my  room ;  then  so  much 
per  night  (an  immense  adilition)  for  the  change ; 
a  double  charge  for  the  badly  cooked  supper  of  the 
first  evening ;  several  bottles  of  wine  I  had  never 
had,  e.\tra3  at  meals  of  which  I  was  guiltless ;  and 
fiaally,  a  demand  of'five  francs  for  the  extra  service 
of  Jules  in  bringing  coffee  to  my'  bedroom.  I  turned 
to  him  with,  I  suppose,  a  wrathful  aspect,  for  he  lied 
away  instantly,  la  his  place  came  the  stout  land¬ 
lady.  1  pointed  out  the  obnoxious  items.  She 
smiled  tearfully,  and  fondled  her  abominably  fat 
dirty  hands. 

“Ah,  mon  Dieu,  monnienr  I  what  can  people  do? 
If  monsieur  will  indulge  his  little  fantakiex,  he  must 
expect  to  pay  for  them.  Mon  Dku  !  it  makes  per- 
hape  two  napoleons  of  difference;  but  what  are  two 
napoleons  to  a  gentleman  who  has  fantasies  about 
his  mattress  and  bis  cooking  ?  It  is  indeed  hard  on 
poor  people  who  have  a  family  to  keep,  and  who 
strive  to  make  a  living  for  them.  Ah,  mon  Dieuf” 

The  fat  crocoilile  forced  a  lai^e  tear  into  each 
comer  of  her  cunning  black  eyes.  • 

“ JIadame,"  —  I  spoke  rather  gruffly,  —  “I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you ;  I  will  settle  this  with  your 
husband.” 

She  swelled  with  wounded  pride. 

Her  husband !  what  had  he  to  do  with  it,  poor 
innocent  ?  It  was  much  if  he  could  put  two  and 
two  together,  so  occupied  was  he  in  the  cellar,  and 
with  hm  duties  at  the  (able  d’hote.  All  must  be  set¬ 
tled  with  her  ;  there  was  no  appeal  beyond. 

I  told  her  that  if  I  had  time  I  would  appeal  to 
the  magistracy  of  Antwerp  ;  as  it  was,  I  should  de¬ 
cline  to  pay  some  of  the  most  extortionate  items. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  Pas  un  centime  de  moins,  monsieur.” 

But  I  was  determined,  and  moreover  kept  my 
temper,  while  she  lost  hers;  and  finally  paying, 
spite  of  the  reductions,  nearly  twice  as  much  as 


would  have  been  possible  at  a  ^ally  gooil  inn,  I  de¬ 
parted,  resolving  never  again  to  trust  myself  within 
the  good  city  of  Antwerp  at  the  epoch  of  its  great 
Kennesse. 

“  Thank  Heaven,”  I  said,  throwing  myself  hack  in 
the  vigilante,  “  I  am  free  of  that  den  of  ilirt,  discom¬ 
fort,  e.xtortlon,  and  ugliness  ;  for  even  mademoiselle 
st^uints.  I  will  take  good  care  never  to  see  anything 
again  belonging  to  the  hotel  in  the  Marche  au.x 
Souliers,  Antwerp.” 

The  vigilante  draws  up  with  a  jerk;  we  are  in¬ 
side  the  railway  station.  I  turned  to  pay  my  flire  ; 
but  the  coachman  sat  still  on  his  bo.x  ;  it  was  not  he 
who  had  opened  t!ie  door  for  me. 

“  Pardon,  monsieur,”  said  a  voice  with  a  creak  in 
it  that  reminded  me  of  the  unpleasant  past ;  “  it  is 
to  me  that  monsieur  pays.” 

The  eves  squinted  more  maliciously  than  ever ; 
the  fishlike  mouth  grinned  yet  more  hideously'.  It 
was  .lonas  himself! 

“.IWo/is,  messieurs;  le  concoi  pour  Bruxelles, 
Bruxelles ;  n’y  a  pas  de  temps  a  j/erdre,”  cried  a 
shrill-voiced  porter;  and  I  had  to  dart  into  the  bu¬ 
reau  and  take  my  ticket  without  so  much  as  telling 
my  cheating  host  what  I  thought  of  him. 
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Ix  January,  1849,  the  University  of  Geneva,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  conferred  upon  an  English¬ 
woman  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

European  precedents  were  not  wanting  for  thus 
admitting  a  lady  to  a  university  education  and 
univereity  distinction.  Passing  by'  instances  re¬ 
corded  in  the  history'  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find 
the  names  of  several  women  who,  during  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century', 
received  diplomas  and  held  chairs  in  the  Italian 
Universities.  In  1732  La  Dottoressa  Laura  BassI 
graduated  at  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy',  which  she  held  for  six 
years.  She  married,  and  had  several  children.  It 
IS  plea.sant  to  find  a  contemporary'  speaking  of  her 
as  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  family  life,  and 
as  having  “  le  visage  dou.x,  serieu.x,  et  inodeste.” 
She  died  in  1778,  and  was  buried  with  public 
honors,  —  the  doctor’s  gown  and  silver  laurel  being 
borne  before  her  to  the  grave. 

In  1750  Signora  Agnesi  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Bologna.  She  was 
connected  with  the  university  for  twenty  years. 
She  translated  several  treatises  on  the  integral  and 
idilferential  calculus,  and  published  a  volume  entitled 
Analytical  Institutions,  which  was  translated  by 
the  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.* 
Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  retired  into  a 
religious  house,  and  died  in  1798  at  the  age  of 
eighty. 

in  1794  Clotllde  TambronI  became  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Bologna.  After  occupying  the  chair  for 
four  years  she  was  obliged,  on  political  grounds,  to 
resign.  The  revolutionary  wave  was  then  rising, 
and  Tambroni  was  conservative  and  a  royalist. 
She  then  spent  some  years  study  ing  in  Spiun.  On 
her  return  to  Italy,  Bonaparte,  forgiving  her 
politics,  made  her  Professor  of  Greek  at  Milan. 
She  held  this  office  for  some  years,  and  died  in  181 7. 

*  Profeimor  Colson  states  in  his  Preface,  that  one  reason  which 
induoed  him  to  tnuisUte  A^iesi*s  Aoalytioal  lofttitutioos,  was 
the  hope  that  he  miKlit  thus  render  it  more  easy  and  useful  to  the 
ladies  of  this  country,  if  indeed  they  can  be  persu-uled  to  show  to 
the  world,  at  they  easily  that  they  are  not  to  be  excelled  by 

any  foreign  ladles  whatever.’* 
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Madonna  ^Ian/o§na  lectured  on  anatomy  at 
Bologna  about  the  time  that  Tambroni  was  teaching 
Greek  at  Milan. 

Several  other  women  are  mentioned  briefly  in 
the  Biof/raphie  Unii'erselle  as  graduates  of  Bologna 
and  Milan.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  these 
examples  were  remembered  by  the  college  which 
admitted  Miss  Blackwell.  Possibly  the  authorities 
of  the  American  University  thought  they  were  doing 
a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  were 
not  deterred  by  thinking  so.*  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  example  set  by  Miss  Blackwell  was  speedily 
followed.  In  1851  her  younger  sister,  Emily, 
graduated  at  the  College  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  ;  two 
years  later  a  Polish  lady  did  the  same,  and  from 
that  time  a  continually  increasing  number  of 
American  women  have  been  engaged  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine.  The  nature  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  the  experiment  —  in  so  far 
as  it  has  succeeded  —  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  — 
where  it  has  failed  —  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  medical  education  is  carried  on  in 
America.  In  our  own  country  the  students  of  any 
one  school  —  a.s,  for  instance,  those  of  Guy’s  or 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  —  do  not  receive  their 
diploma  from  the  scliool  at  which  they  study,  but 
from  a  central  examining  body,  such  as  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  Apothecaries’  Ilall,  or  one  of  the 
Universities.  Students  from  every  school  meet  at 
the  central  boards,  the  standard  is  fixed  by  the 
examining,  not  by  the  teaching,  bodies,  and  it  is 
applied  uniformly  to  all  the  schools. 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  each  medical 
school  examines  its  own  students  and  gives  its  own 
diplomas ;  there  is  no  common  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  no  check  either  upon  the  rapacity  or  the 
indolence  of  the  managers  of  the  schools.  The  first 
result  of  the  absence  of  a  standard  examination  is, 
that  the  M.  D.  diploma  of  one  college  may  imply  a 
really  good  medical  education,  while  the  same 
degree  taken  elsewhere  may  be  most  worthless. 
This  method  has  produced  much  that  is  bad  in  the 
education  of  men,  but  it  has  been  even  more  injuri¬ 
ous  to  women.  No  sooner  had  Miss  Blackwell  and 
her  immediate  successors  started  the  idea  of  women 
physicians,  than  i  demand  arose  for  special  schools 
which  should  educate  and  examine  women  only. 
With  perilous  haste  several  such  schools  were 
formed  by  persons  whose  conception  of  a  complete 
medical  education  was  most  imperfect,  and  who 
acted  as  if  they  thought  that  all  which  it  was 
necessary  for  women  to  know  could  be  learnt  in 
about  half  the  time  prescribed  for  men.  The  half¬ 
measures  thus  initiated  gained  a  considerable 
amount  of  popular  sympathy  and  support;  the 
schools  so  started  obtained  in  many  instances  State 
recognition,  and  students  have  steadily  flowed  into 
them ;  but  the  meagre  curriculum,  and  the  low 
standard  of  examination  —  a  standard  so  low  indeed 
that  it  is  said  to  be  dilBcult  for  a  student  not  to  get 
the  M.  D.  at  some  of  the  female  schools  — sullicient- 
ly  explain  the  inferior  professional  position  taken  by 
most  of  their  graduates.  Women  who  wish  to  get 


•  In  our  own  country,  where  prece<1eni  is  held  in  greater  honor, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  tlie  idea  of  university  education  for  women  is 
not  only  not  an  innovation,  but  that  some  at  least  of  our  universities 
must  regarded  as  incomplete  copies  of  the  ancient  models  on 
which  they  are  formed  until  their  privileges  shall  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  female  students.  Glasgow,  for  example,  was  founded 
upon  the  model  of  Ikdogna,  and  the  earliest  charter  Rives  to  its 
students  the  rights  aud  privileges  belonging  to  those  of  ho- 
logna.’’ 


a  thorough  medical  education  still  have  to  seek  it  in 
one  of  the  men’s  colleges. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  which  could 
more  effectually  hinder  the  better  class  of  women 
from  taking  a  really  good  position  as  physicians  than 
the  existence  of  inferior  and  irresponsible  colleges, 
having  the  power  to  grant  diplomas  and  the  incline 
tion  to  grant  as  many  as  jwssible.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever,  to  mention  that  as  several  of  the  large  general 
hospitals  in  America  are  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes,  it  is  possible  for  women  to  supply  some,  at 
least,  of  the  ileficiencies  of  their  education. 

In  1860,  Miss  Garrett  began  to  study  in  London. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  history  of  her  various 
attempts  to  gain  admittance  to  a  school  as  a  regular 
student.  Failing  in  all  these  attempts,  she  obtained 
permission  from  Apothecaries’  Iiall  —  the  only 
examining  body  who  had  no  power  legally  to  refuse 
to  examine  her  —  to  attend  the  required  lectures  of 
recognized  Professoi’s  privately,  and  having  in  this 
way  completed  the  curriculum,  she  passed  the  e,\am- 
inations  of  the  Hall,  and  received  in  1865  the 
diploma  of  L.S.A.  or  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries. 

In  January,  1867,  three  other  ladies  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  in  Arts  at  Apothecaries’ 
Hall.  It  was  their  intention  to  get  the  medical  edu¬ 
cation  by  means  of  private  lectures,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  the  permission  previously  granted  to  Miss 
Garrett,  they  had  already  begun  to  attend  private 
courses  of  instruction  in  Anatomy  and  Chemistry. 
But  the  road  was  not  allowed  to  remain  thus  open. 
Shortly  after  the  Arts  examination,  the  Court  of  E.t- 
aminers  at  the  Hall  pas.sed  a  resolution  forbidding 
students  to  receive  any  part  of  their  medical  educa¬ 
tion  privately.  It  was  determined  that  students 
who  had  not  attended  lectures  in  the  public  cla^s  of 
a  recognized  medical  school  should  not  in  future  be 
accepted.  Obviously,  this  resolution  could  onjy  re¬ 
fer  to  women.  Students  to  whom  the  public  classes 
are  accessible  are  not  likely  to  wish  to  attend  pri¬ 
vate  lectures.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  a^ 
sume  that  the  resolution  implied  hostility  towards 
female  students.  A  worthier  motive  may  have  been 
the  fear  lest  an  education  gained  by  private  lectures 
might  be  in  many  cases  both  unsystematic  and  im¬ 
perfect  Such  a  fear  would  be  by  no  means  ground¬ 
less.  In  the  study  of  medicine  there  is  much  to  be 
learnt  which  cannot  be  tested  in  an  e.xamination. 
The  Examining  Board  must  trust  a  good  deal  to 
the  schools.  They  look  to  them  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  and  orderly  course  of  instruction  for  the  stu¬ 
dent;  and  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  actually  possesses,  ft  is 
possible  that  the  permission  to  take  private  lectures 
was  given  to  Miss  Garrett  in  consequence  of  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  her  case  was  quite  exceptional,  — 
that  other  women  would  show  no  readiness  to  follow 
her  example ;  and  when  this  impression  was  corrected 
by  experience,  the  examiners  may  have  felt  bound 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  permanent  effect  of 
allowing  a  considerable  number  of  women  to  enter 
the  profession  with  an  education  less  systematic  than 
that  prescribed  for  men. 

But  whatever  the  motive,  the  effect  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  to  render  it  impossible  for  female  students  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Hall.  It  has 
been  decided  that  omy  the  students  of  a  public  and 
recognized  school  of  medicine  may  present  them¬ 
selves  for  e.xamination ;  none  of  the  existing  schools 
admit  women,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  e.xam- 
ined  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 
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To  the  ladies  whom  this  decision  immediately  af¬ 
fects,  and  to  their  friends,  the  (juestion  naturally 
presents  itself,  “  What  can  be  done  ?  Is  it  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  female  students  should  pass 
some  one  of  the  examinations  prescribed  for  men  ? 
Is  there  no  simpler  course  by  which  they  may  qual¬ 
ify  themselves  to  practise  ?  ” 

It  is  most  natural,  too,  that  others  should  go  still 
further  in  the  same  direction,  and  should  say,  “  If  it 
be  true  that  the  diploma  of  Apothecaries’  Hall  is  the 
only  legal  road  open  to  women,  that  this  can  be 
pursued  in  bat  one  way,  and  that  way  is  at  present 
inaccessible,  why  need  we  make  the  possession  of  that 
diploma  a  siiif.  qua  non  for  women  who  study  medi¬ 
cine?  Why  should  we  not  make  a  beginning  at 
once,  teach  women  as  much  as  is  at  present  possible ; 
teach  them,  perhaps,  one  special  branch  of  practice, 
form  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  men  not  less 
well  instructed  than  the  examiners  of  any  recog¬ 
nized  board  ;  and  give  women  the  certificate  of  this 
special  board  in  the  place  of  the  diplomas  held  by 
men  ?  ” 

Two  proposals  are  here  suggested,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  consider  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  first  is,  that  women  could  with  advan- 
tage  practise  a  special  branch  of  the  doctor’s  art, 
even  if  there  are  theoretical  and  practical  objections 
to  their  receiving  a  complete  medical  education. 
The  second  is,  that  whether  women  limit  themselves 
to  the  study  of  a  specialty,  or  attempt  the  general 
study  of  medicine,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon 
their  sharing  the  examinations  intended  for  men ; 
that  a  special  certificate  held  only  by  women  would 
answer  every  purpose,  and  could  be  gained  with  far 
less  eftbrt  than  one  identical  with  that  held  by  men. 

On  the  first  of  these  propositions  we  shall  say  but 
little.  There  is  no  doubt  that  women  can  be  trained 
as  midwives,  and  that  they  may  become  very  skilful 
in  this  department  without  any  but  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  knowledgeof  the  art  of  medicine.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  is  on  the  whole  desirable  that  this  department 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  medical  art 
Ls  a  question  which  could  scarcely  be  fully  discussed 
in  tins  place,  and  which  we  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  answer.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  those 
who  desire  such  a  separation  should  not  at  once  bc- 
in  to  train  educated  women  as  mid  wives.  It  is  their 
uty  to  say  distinctly  that  this  is  what  they  propose 
to  do.  The  ground  they  take  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  they  can  afford  to  take  it  fearlessly.  They  are 
only  to  blame  if,  intending  to  educate  women  as 
midwives,  they  say  to  the  public  that  they  are  edu¬ 
cating  them  as  ^;/iy.<icians  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  second  proposition  is  one  of  fiir  gre.ater  im¬ 
portance,  and  deserving  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  who  desire  to  see  women  admitted  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine  :  “  Is  it  really  necessary  that  they 
should  take  the  same  footing  as  men  ?  Is  it  right  to 
urge  it,  if  by  so  doing  we  exclude  from  the  profes¬ 
sion  for  some  years  all  but  a  very  small  number  of 
women  ?  ” 

We  believe  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  answering  rightly  a  question  so  fun¬ 
damental  as  this.  “  Depend  upon  it  the  strength  of 
any  party  lies  in  its  being  true  to  its  theory.  Consist¬ 
ency  is  the  life  of  a  movement.”  *  The  fate  of 
every  reforming  party  is  decided  at  some  critical 
moment  by  the  insight  and  the  firmness  of  its  lead¬ 
ers  ;  its  safety  lies  in  the  unyielding  hold  they  keep 
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on  principles  which  constitute  its  rauton  d’etre.  At 
whatever  apparent  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  —  at  whatever  loss  of  valued  allies,  —  however 
opposed  it  may  seem  to  the  dictates  of  policy,  the 
central  ndeas  of  the  movement  must  be  main¬ 
tained. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  principle  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  no  arguments  either  of  benevolence  or  of 
convenience  should  induce  the  leaders  of  the  par¬ 
ty  to  abandon,  is  that  of  professional  equality,  —  a 
common  standing-ground,  be  it  high  or  low,  for 
men  and  women.  If  the  existing  standard  be  high, 
let  women  by  no  means  be  satisfied  with  any  less 
attainment;  if  it  be  low,  let  them  join  with  men  in 
laboring  to  raise  it.  No  one,  indeed,  confessedly  de¬ 
sires  that  the  professional  training  of  women,  if  they 
arc  to  practise  medicine  at  ail,  should  be  less  good  than 
that  of  men.  But  it  is  alleged  that  a  separate  and 
special  standard  would  not  interfere  with  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  education  ;  that  women  could,  if  they 
liked,  fix  their  standard  as  high  as  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  Apotheca¬ 
ries’  Hall.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  a  separate 
examination  would  be  entirely  without  prestige 
either  among  members  of  the  profession  or  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  practical  consequences  would  be  that  the 
examination  itself  would  sink  to  the  level  of  its  rep¬ 
utation.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  in  this  c.ose  the 
principle  would  be  sacrificed  for  .a  nominal  or  ficti¬ 
tious,  rather  than  for  a  real  advantage.  If  women 
are  resolved  to  have  an  education  not  less  thorough 
than  that  of  men,  how  would  a  separate  examination 
help  them  to  get  it  ?  The  reijuirements  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  examining  bodies  are  not  unreasonable,  and, 
if  the  educalion  is  indeed  to  be  good,  why  not  adapt 
it  from  the  first  to  a  standard  already  known  and  of 
definite  value  ?  The  special  examination  would  in 
no  way  help  to  remove  the  chief  difficulty  women 
will  have  to  overcome,  —  the  difficulty,  namely,  of 
getting  hospital  practice ;  they  would  still  have  to 
choose  between  establishing  a  large  general  hospital 
for  themselves  or  gaining  admission  to  one  already 
organized  for  students.  They  would  still  have  to 
form  a  school  in  which  the  students  should  receive 
a  complete  course  of  theoretical  instruction,  and  they 
would  have  to  do  so  in  the  teeth  of  an  immense 
majority  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession. 

The  prejudice  which  now  exists  against  allowing 
women  to  practise  medicine  is,  we  believe,  unrea¬ 
sonable  ;  but  the  opposition  medical  men  would  offer 
to  any  change  by  wnich  women  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  tlie  profession  by  a  private  door,  —  a  door  | 
which  could  be  made  as  wide  and  as  easy  to  enter  j 
as  they  might  choose  it  to  be,  —  would  be  both  rea¬ 
sonable  and  pr.aise worthy.  In  the  interest  of  the 
public,  —  in  the  interest  especially  of  those  women 
who  prefer  being  attended  by  a  physician  of  their 
own  ses, —  every  woman  who  wishes  to  practise 
medicine  should  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  reg¬ 
ulations  and  pass  the  examinations  which  have  been 
found  desirable  in  the  case  of  men.  It  should  not  be 
left  to  an  untried  and  unrecognized  body  to  fix  the 
standard  of  examination  and  the  method  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  study.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  women  physicians  increases  the  importance  of 
insisting  upon  a  high  and  defined  standard,  separat¬ 
ing  not  women  from  men,  but  the  educated  from 
the  ignorant,  and  authorizing  the  educated  only  to 
practise. 

In  the  mean  time  the  choice  does  not  lie  between 
doing  what  is  immediately  possible  and  doing  noth- 
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ing,  but  between  attaining  an  excellent  result  in  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years,  or  a  poor  and  posfibly  mis¬ 
chievous  result  in  five  or  six.  English  women  who 
wish  to  study  medicine  need  not  consider  the  road 
completely  shut  to  them  because  it  is  not  open  in 
their  own  country.  They  can,  in  the  mean  time, 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  in 
America,  or  at  some  of  the  Continental  universities, 
of  obtaining  a  I'omplete  medical  education,  and  a 
legal  qualification  to  practise. 

The  University  of  Zurich  has  already  conferred 
the  M.  D.  di])loina  on  a  lady,  Madenioisell'e  Sonslowa, 
who  began  to  study  medicine  at  St.  Petersbuiv  in 
18C2.  Her  experience,  and  that  of  her  Companions 
in  Russia,  is  not  the  least  interesting  episo^le  in  the 
history  of  medicine  studied  under  ditliculties.  In 
company  with  several  other  ladies,  Mademoi.selle 
Souslowa  attended  for  two  years  the  lectures  on 
natural  phih,«oj)hy,  chemistry,  and  anatomy,  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg. 
During  this  time  no  objection  was  made  to  their 
presence  either  by  the  professors  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  or  by  their  fellow-students.  Suddenly, 
however,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  an  order 
came  from  the  Imperial  Government,  forbidding  the 
professors  to  admit  women  to  the  scientific  classes  of 
the  Academy.  The  reason  given  was,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  “  women  did  lietter  cm 
such  when  they  knew  nothing  and  understood  noth- 

ing”. 

With  one  exception  —  to  be  presently  explained, 
—  the  female  students  were  thus  compelled  to  leave 
the  classes.  Mademoiselle  Souslowa  resolved  to  try 
her  fortunes  abroad,  and,  after  some  delay,  gained 
admission  to  the  University  of  Zurich,  where  she  has 
completed  her  medical  education,  and  taken  the  di¬ 
ploma  of  ^I.  D.*  She  now  intends  to  seek  admis¬ 
sion  once  more  to  the  medical  e.xaminations  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  order  to  obtain  a  legal  qualification  to 
practise  in  lu‘r  own  country. 

Tlie  exception  just  alluded  to  is  thus  explained. 
A  few  years  before  Mademoiselle  Sou-^Iowa  entered 
the  medical  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  several  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  Russian  Asia  had  petitioned  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  send  them  out  properly  qualified  women 
to  act  as  midwives.  Their  petition  was  granted,  the 
government  undertaking  all  the  expense  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  anil  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  wo¬ 
men  for  this  purpose.  After  a  time,  one  of  these 
tribes  (the  Kirgesenl  petitioned,  further,  that  the 
women  thus  sent  to  them  should  also  be  taught  souie 
branches  of  the  art  of  medicine.  One  of  the  women 
then  being  trained  as  a  midwife,  hearing  of  this  pe¬ 
tition,  wrote  to  the  Kirgesen,  proposing  that  she 
should  study  medicine  thoroughly,  and  go  out  to  them 
as  a  qualified  doctor.  She  suggested,  at  the  same 
lime,  that  they  should  try  to  get  permission  for  her 
to  enter  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  as  a  regular 
meilical  student.  The  Kirgesen  welcomed  the  pro¬ 
posal,  wrote  to  an  influential  Russian  general,  and 
through  him  obtained  an  official  document  empow¬ 
ering  their  future  doctor  to  attend  the  Academy  as 
a  student.  Tliey  have  regularly  sent  money  for  her 
education  and  maintenance,  and  from  the  first  have 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  her  progress  and  wel¬ 
fare,  requiring,  among  otiier  things,  periodical  bul¬ 
letins  of  her  health.  Hearing,  last  summer,  that  she 
was  not  well,  they  sent  money  for  her  to  go  abroad 
for  her  holiday,  and  asked  for  an  extra  bulletin.  In 
consequence  of  the  special  permission  thus  received, 

•  The  degree  was  conferred  December  11,  1867. 


she  was  allowed  to  remain  when  the  Academy  was 
closed  to  her  companions. 

Returning  to  Zurich,  it  is  satisfactorj'  to  find  tb»t 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  its  medical  stn- 
dents  i.s  identical,  in  all  important  respects,  with  that 
pursued  in  England  and  Scotland. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  difficulty  will  arise  abort 
registering  a  good  foreign  diploma,  when  its  hoKler 
wishes  to  practise  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that 
the  po^s«*sslon  of  such  a  diploma  has  not,  since  the 
.\ct  of  1858,  entitled  its  posse.-sor  to  be  registered 
here  ;  hut  the  Medical  Amendment  Bill  will  remove 
the  difficulty  by  providing  that  some  at  least  of  the 
best  foreign  and  colonial  diplomas  shall  .again  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  registered  in  England.  But  even  with 
this  difficulty  removed,  it  is  disappointing  to  some  to 
be  told  that  it  is  only  by  obtaining  a  foreign  diploma, 
that  they  can  qualify  themselves  to  practise  Itgslljr 
in  this  country.  The  methml  proposed  is  at  the  best 
slow  and  laborious,  and,  to  English-bred  women  un¬ 
used  to  travel,  it  is  disheartening  to  hear  that  they 
mu.it  study  ou  the  Continent  or  in  America  for  four 
or  five  years  before  they  can  pr.aetlse  at  home. 

The  alternative,  however,  unattractive  as  it  is, 
has  already  been  accepted  by  three  English  ladies, 
who  will  in  all  probability  erelong  be  followed  by 
others ;  an.l  though  we  may  regret  that  their  path  j 
should  be  unreasonably  hard,  it  is  con.soling  to  bear 
in  mind  tlvat  the  very  severity  of  the  test  tluis  vol¬ 
untarily  undergone  is  in  itself  an  augury  of  succeaa 
With  such  women,  with  students  whose  stovliness 
of  purpose,  has  been  put  to  the  proof  and  has  not 
swerved,  Englishmen  cannot  fail  to  sympathize,  and 
to  their  inlluence,  as  it  gradually  makes  itself  felt,  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  movement  will  be  due.* 

The  prejudices  now  existing  among  medical  men  , 
will  be  removed  most  easily  and  most  surely  by  ev¬ 
ery  woman  who  comes  into  this  country  as  a  legally 
ipialified  practitioner,  devoting  herself  for  at  least  ; 
ten  ye.irs  to  the  legitimate  and  steady  work  of  the 
profession  she  has  entered.  If  any  woman  can  win 
for  lierself  a  scientific  position  equal  to  that  now  held, 
for  example,  by  Dr.  Jenner  or  Mr.  Paget,  she  will 
remove,  in  winning  it,  calmost  every  prejudice  and 
every  difficulty  from  the  path  of  her  successors.  For 
it  ought  to  be  gladly'  acknowledged  that  many  a 
man’s  prejudice  against  women  doctors  has  its  root 
in  his  hearty  interest  in  the  art  or  science  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Men  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
women  content  themselves  with  trifling,  th.at  they 
distrust  the  gravity  of  their  purpose  with  regard  to 
serious  study.  They  suspect  them  of  being  actu¬ 
ated  by  any  motive  rather  than  that  of  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  the  profession.  Once  convince  a  man  whose 
opposition  has  its  root  in  this  distrust,  that  a  woman 
does  really  care  for  the  work  itself,  and  his  preju¬ 
dice  melts  away,  and  he  becomes  her  friend  and  ally. 

The  truth  is,  that  both  the  professional  and  the 
non-professional  public  Lave  to  be  converted  to  the 
idea  of  women  physicians,  and  that,  till  they  are  so 
converted,  it  will  be  vain  to  ask  for  co-operation  on 
any  large  or  public  scale.  We  do  not  wish  to  ignore 
the  fact,  now  placed  by  experience  beyond  dispute,* 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  women  of  all 
classes  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
a  woman  doctor. 

*  “  Withtn  the  year  9,300  Tlsita  have  been  made  to  the  IHc pen- 
»ary  j  3,000  new  cases  have  been  admitted  ;  from  sixty  to  niwty 
patients  have  received  advice  and  metiicine  on  each  consulting- 
day  \  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  week  passes  in  which  patients  do  not 
come  from  a  distance  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  advantage 
offereil  by  the  Dispensary.’’  —  Extract  from  tht  Virnt  Jnnmu 
Report  of  St.  JIfary’s  Dispensary  for  Women  and  ChUdren* 
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Tbe  cordial  response  given  to  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  is  no  small  encour^emeut  to  the 
jdvocates  ot'  the  movement,  but  we  would  suggest 
that  the  number  of  converts  gained  from  the  some¬ 
what  narrow  ground  of  personal  experience  or  per¬ 
sonal  preference  ought  to  bear  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  gained  by  a  just  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  (juestion.  It  is 
gratifyingto  find  many  women  saying,  “  ll^e  distinctly 
prefer  a  woman  physician,”  but  it  is  of  far  more  im¬ 
portance  to  leach  men  and  women  alike  to  say, 
“  Whatever  our  personal  preferences  or  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  our  wives  and  daughters  may  be,  it  is  right 
that  women  should  be  allowed  to  study  and  practise 
medicine,  an<l  we  are  willing  to  give  them  every 
facility  for  doing  so.”  This  is  not  what  is  now 
said ;  the  proposal  is  for  the  most  part  supported  on 
personal  grounds,  and  opposed  on  public  or  theoreti¬ 
cal  ones.  The  argument,  “  1  like  it,”  which  many 
women  are  ready  to  use,  is  met  by  the  assertion  that 
the}'  ought  not  to  like  it,  or  that  at  least  they  ought 
not  to  he  allowed  to  have  what  they  like.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  a  woman  prefers  consulting  a  woman 
doctor  is  treated  with  scarcely  more  re.speet  than 
would  be  accorded  to  her  if  she  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  British  College  of  Health,  or  any  other 
irrational  quackery. 

Passing  on  from  the  considerfition  of  practical 
difficulties,  let  us  ask,  “  Is  it  desirable  that  women 
should  study  and  practise  medicine?  Have  we 
decided  that  tbe  princij)le  involved  is  one  we  shall 
do  well  to  support  ?  Are  the  objections  brought 
against  it  sound  and  reasonable,  or  are  they  for 
the  most  part  mere  preju<lices,  suggested  by  the  in¬ 
stinctive  con-servatism  of  ignorance  V  ” 

It  is  well  to  reniember  what  the  objections  really 
are.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  would  tend  to  injure  or  destroy  the 
fine  instinct  of  purity  which  characterizes  most  wo¬ 
men.  We  believe  that  experience  will  prove  this 
fear  to  be  groundless.  The  serious  study  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  subject  can  hardly  be  injurious  to  any  one,  and 
tbe  possession  of  special  safeguards  or  the  absence 
of  special  temptations  would  suggest  that  women  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  approach  the  science  of  anat¬ 
omy  In  tbe  attitude  of  students.  Let  those  who 
fear  the  efifect  of  anatomical  study  consider  rather 
whether  the  evil  they  dread  is  not  actually  working 
in  many  English  families.  Let  them  retleet  upon 
tbe  Influence  of  the  flood  of  fiction  poured  in  from 
circulating  libraries,  the  food  set  before  the  hutigry 
imaginations  of  the  young,  the  unhealthy  sym])athies 
called  forth  in  hearts  which  are  sickening  for  an 
outlet,  the  familiar  scenery  of  home  life  reproduced 
and  Invested  with  a  vicious  coloring,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  sin  represented  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  it  is  childish  not  to 
possess.  This  is  the  poison  which  women,  young 
and  old,  are  imbibing  from  day  to  day,  while  we  bold 
them  back  from  the  reverent  study  of  Nature,  lest 
their  innocence  should  be  contaminated. 

But  we  are  toki  that,  even  if  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  did  not  injure  a  woman  morally,  its  practice 
Would  develop  in  her  an  unfeminine  amount  of  sell- 
reliance  ;  that  society  would  have  a  feeble  imitation 
of  a  man  in  the  place  of  its  ideal  woman,  and  that 
much  of  the  graceful  brightness  wlilch  now  sweetens 
and  refreshes  the  social  atmosphere  would  then  as  a 
conse(|uence  be  lost. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  a  woman  doctor  would 
certainly  require  a  considerable  amount  of  self-reK- 
anCe  and  firmness.  Vacillation  would  be  as  fatal  to 


her  reputation  as  it  is  to  a  man’s.  Her  patients  must 
know  that  beneath  all  possible  gentleness  of  manner 
there  is  no  self-distrust,  no  shrinking  from  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  medical  profession,  however,  would  not 
be  alone  in  thus  developing  the  quality  of  self-reli¬ 
ance.  Women  who  manage  their  own  propertjr 
and  households,  school-mistresses,  matrons  of  hospi¬ 
tals  and  prisons,  and  all  other  women  engaged  in  a 
professlo.a  or  business,  soon  find  out  that  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  exercise  the  sweet  womanly  grace  of 
helplcssnc.ss.  But  are  we  justified  in  calling  it  a 
grace  ?  Ought  our  standard  of  what  is  perfect  and 
beautiful  ever  to  stop  short  of  the  best  that  can  be 
reached?  Wolfld  not  a  perfect  development  of 
feminine  grace  and  beauty  rest  upon  a  basis  of  . 
strength, —  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  —  rather 
than  upon  the  absence  of  strength  ?  Is  not  this  the 
ideal  set  before  us  by  our  poets  ?  Did  Wordsworth’s 
“  Phantom  of  Delight  ”  seem  to  him  less  delightful 
when  she  gained 

“  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 

Kuilaniace,  rurt.sii;ht,  str.Dgth,  auU  skill  ”  ? 

Does  not  the  lovely  lady  in  “  Comus  ”  stand  before 
us  as  a  very  type  of  firmness  and  self-reliance  ?  “  the 
constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts  unstirred  by 
loneliness  and  danger.” 

A  cultivated  judgment,  self-possession,  courage, 
and  energy  are  intrinsically  good  (jualities,  whether 
present  in  men  or  women,  whether  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  men  or  not.  It  is  by  no  means  true 
that  a  woman,  when  obliged  to  be  self-reliant,  must 
necessarily  cease  to  be  gentle,  or  become  in  any  de¬ 
gree  masculine.  The  habit  of  self-reliance  need  not 
engender  presumption,  or  interrupt  the  exercise  of 
any  womanly  grace.  It  does  not  make  a  woman 
less  tender,  or  less  sympathetic,  or  less  generous ; 
it  certainly  is  not  likely  to  make  her  less  able  to 
appreciate  and  to  reverence  the  noble  qualities  of 
others.  It  does  not  make  her  delight  less  in  order, 
in  delicate  personal  and  household  neatness,  in 
whatever  of  beauty  she  can  atlbrd  to  have  around 
her.  Indeed,  one  good  effect  of  an  active  life  is 
that  it  increases  the  keenness  of  appreciation  for  all 
these  specially  feminine  refinements.  Every  one 
knows  how  deficient  in  any  trace  of  artistic  feeling 
and  love  of  beauty  are  the  majority  of  London 
houses  inhabited  by  the  professional  and  mercantile 
classes  where  the  women  of  the  family  are  specially 
not  active.  The  bo'oses  are  dull  and  ugly,  not  from 
the  want  of  leisure  and  wealth,  but  from  the  mental 
inactivity  of  the  women  who  direct  them,  for  it  is 
“  by  knowledge  that  tbe  chambers  are  filled  with  all 
precious  and  pleasant  riches.”  Who  has  not  suffered 
while  waiting  in  the  dreary  dining-room  or  the  still 
more  dreary  drawing-room  ?  Who  has  not  groaned 
in  view  of  the  dusty  dulness,  the  wa.x  or  paper 
flowers  under  glass  shades,  the  soiled  chintz  covers, 
the  hideous  needlework,  the  bare  tables  with  their 
centrifugal  system  of  intolerably  dull  books,  —  gen¬ 
erally  old  Annuals  and  Thomson’s  Seasons  ?  May 
it  not  be  that  if  the  wives  in  these  houses  were  more 
accustomed  to  mental  work,  if  they  knew  how 
greatly  it  increased  the  value  of  domestic  brightness 
and  order,  the  rooms  would  wear  a  different  as- 
pect  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  that  what  men  really  like  in  wo¬ 
men  is  not  ignorance  and  helplessness,  but  the  yield¬ 
ingness  and  affectionateness  which  they  think  belong 
to  the  same  type  of  character.  They  would  rather 
live  in  peace  with  a  kindly,  affectionate,  indulgent 
companion,  however  dull,  than  imbitter  their  lives 
by  marrying  a  cultivated  and  sensible  but  hard  and 
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unsympathizing  woman.  And  if  this,  indeed,  were 
the  alternative,  few  would  impugn  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice.  The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  there 
is  any  necessary  connection  between  an  active  mind 
and  an  overbearing  temper.  No  doubt  occasional 
irritability  is  in  some  cases  induced  by  long-contin¬ 
ued  mental  tension,  but  this  is  not  what  renders 
any  one  habitually  uncongenial  as  a  companion. 

If  it  be  said  that  women  of  the  stronger  sort  are 
often  somewhat  defiant  in  their  tone  towards  society, 
it  may  be  replied  that  perhaps  they  are  for(;ed  into 
pugnacity  by  the  attitude  of  society  towards  them. 
In  their  own  homes  many  of  them  are  as  doeilo  and 
yielding  in  minor  m.atters  as  the  %eakest  of  their 
sex;  and  this  in  spite  of  having  been,  as  it  were, 
trained  to  warfare. 

It  is  sometimes  hinted  that  men  do  like  women  to 
be  weak  and  passive,  because  it  makes  them  feel 
their  own  superiority.  It  is  true  that  a  woman 
whose  standard  is  high  will  always  be  more  exact¬ 
ing,  both  towards  herself  and  her  friends ;  more 
critical,  and  therefore  less  flattering,  than  one  who 
is  satisfied  with  less.  The  possession  of  a  distinct 
and  noble  ideal  of  what  is  excellent  limits  the  range 
within  which  the  faculty  of  admiration  can  be  exer¬ 
cised.  But  surely  none  but  the  meanest  men  would 
wish  to  degrade  women  in  order  to  gratify  so  igno¬ 
ble  a  vanity. 

The  doubt  sometimes  expressed  as  to  whether  aver¬ 
age  women  have  sufficient  force  of  brain  to  justify 
the  hope  of  success  in  a  pursuit  which  makes  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand  upon  mental  power,  is  difficult  to 
answer  in  the  .absence  of  data  to  go  upon.  Till 
women  have  the  s.arae  educational  advantages  as 
men  there  can  be  no  basis  of  comparison.  All 
women  who  do  anything  arc  self-made,  and  can 
only  be  fairly  comjiared  with  self-made  men.  The 
achievements  in  science  and  literature  of  such 
women  as  Mrs.  Somerville,  Harriet  Martineau, 
Anna  Swanwick,  and  the  author  of  “  Adam  Be<le,” 
must  be  taken  as  representing,  besides  what  is  actu 
ally  accomplished,  a  reserve  of  force  expended  in 
overcoming  special  obstacles.  For  women  have  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  negative  drawbacks  of 
incomplete  education  and  a  secluded  life,  but  also 
with  that  peculiarly  subtle  and  deadening  influence 
which  consists  in  feeling  constantly  —  or  at  least 
till  they  have  conejuered  a  high  place  for  themselves 
—  that  nothing  very  good  is  expected  from  them. 
Among  all  the  heavy  burdens  and  discouragements 
which  weigh  them  down,  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
more  universally  depressing. 

The  exceptionally  strong,  no  doubt,  rise  above  it. 
But  a  portion  of  their  strength  is  consumed  in  the 
struggle.  EiTort  cannot  be  put  forth  without  cor¬ 
responding  exhaustion.  In  the  mean  time  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  been  attained  by  women,  in  the  face 
of  peculiar  difficulties,  encourages  a  sanguine  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  they  may  do  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

The  same  consideration  must  be  borne  in  mind 
while  dealing  with  the  further  question,  Have  wo¬ 
men  sufficient  physical  and  nervous  strength  to 
endure  so  arduous  a  life?  Will  they  not  break 
down  in  the  attempt  ? 

It  is  tolerably  easy  to  answer  this  question  in  .so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  mere  study 
of  medicine  on  the  health  of  the  student.  No  one 
who  knows  what  the  course  of  study  really  is  doubts 
that  women  of  goo<l  average  health  could  prepare 
themselves  for  examination  without  any  undue  tax 
upon  either  their  mental  or  physical  powers.  The 
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important  part  of  the  question  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  after  life  of  practice  as  a  physician. 

Are  women  strong  enough  for  thatl  In  the 
absence  of  experience  we  can  but  suggest  a  few  con¬ 
siderations  which  tend  to  reassure  us  on  this  point. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
j)hysical  strength,  that  wherever  it  is  needed  in 
other  callings  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  the  want  of  it.  A  physician  would  not 
need  to  be  so  strong  as  a  nui-se,  a  washerwoman,  or 
a  charwoman.  She  might  be  much  weaker  physi¬ 
cally  than  the  woman  wlio  stands  behind  a  counter 
or  who  does  needlework  for  fourteen  hours  daily, 
^loreover,  the  demand  for  both  muscular  and  ner¬ 
vous  strength  comes  gradually  to  a  physician. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  professional  life  he  is 
not  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  he  has  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  a  fair  amount  of  exertion. 
When  in  really  full  practice,  he  can-  afford  to  spare 
himself  much  fatigue,  as,  for  instance,  by  keeping  a 
carriage  instead  of  using  cabs  or  walking.  The 
same  is  true  of  night-worlc.  Inexperienced  people 
are  apt  to  think  that,  because  a  doctor  is  sometimM 
called  up,  he  scarcely'  ever  gets  a  good  night’s /est; 
whereas  the  truth  probably  is,  that  a  physician  in 
even  large  practice  is  not  often  called  up  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  the  week. 

One  piece  of  evidence  of  some  importance  may  be 
mentioned  upon  this  point.  Many  of  the  midwives 
employed  by  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  have  an 
amount  of  practice  which  in  the  number  of  cases 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  physician  pr.actising 
among  the  wealthy  classes.  One  of  these  women, 
who; e  skill  and  kindness  render  her  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  with  her  patients,  is  also  employed  by  the  Ma- 
rylebone  Dispensary.  She  attends  as  many  as  nine 
hundred  patients  annually,  i.  c.  an  average  of  about 
three  every  twenty-four  hours,  e.xclusive  of  Sundays. 
S'ue  not  only  goes  to  each  patient’s  house  when  first 
summoned,  and  acts  as  both  doctor  and  nur.’e,  but 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  she  visits  and  attends  to 
the  two  patients  for  several  days.  She  never  expects 
to  p.'iss  a  night  in  peace ;  she  walks  to  all  her 
patients  ;  she  has  been  thus  employed  for  some  years, 
and  she  is  at  the  present  time  a  remarkable  healthy 
and  vigorous  woman. 

With  regard  to  the  mental  strain  involved  in  a 
physician’s  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  b 
a  good  deal  of  practice  which  does  not  bring  anxi¬ 
ety.  A  young  physician  is  more  or  less  anxious 
about  all  but  the  most  trivial  cases  when  he  has  not 
much  practice.  As  his  experience  widens,  he  finds 
the  work  more  easy,  and  the  proportion  of  cases 
which  ta.x  his  nervous  strength  does  not  very  rap¬ 
idly  increase.  For  some  years,  too,  it  is  his  duty  to 
obtain  in  all  serious  cases  the  support  of  an  opinion 
based  upon  wider  experience  than  his  own,  and  by 
doing  so  he  is  relieved  of  much  of  the  responsibility 
and  anxiety  he  would  otherwise  incur.  Moreover, 
as  his  knowledge  increases,  he  learns  to  recognize  the 
cases  in  which  the  fiiilure  of  his  art  is  certain,  —  cases 
beyond  the  skill  of  any  physician ;  he  sees  what  is 
not  to  be  done,  and  from  that  moment  is  anxious 
only  to  relieve  suffering;  he  cannot  be  an.xious 
about  a  result  which  is  beyond  his  control. 

An  appointment  in  a  public  institution  is  usually 
held  by  a  young  practitioner  before  entering  upon 
private  practice,  and  is  most  useful  in  accustoming 
him  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession.  A  con¬ 
scientious  physician,  who  thinks  both  of  his  patient 
and  of  science,  is  as  anxious  to  do  his  best,  and  to 
do  it  in  the  best  way,  for  hospital  or  dispensary  as 
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for  private  patients.  But  perhaps  from  seeing  a  ' 

1  great  number  of  patients,  apart  from  their  surround,  j 
mgs,  he  learns  to  think  more  of  the  science  and  less  | 

I  of  his  own  responsibility.  His  thought  is,  “  I  have  ■ 

I  done  m^rbest;  I  have  tried  diligently  to  fit  myself  ^ 
for  judging  what  is  best ;  I  am  not  responsible  for  i 
!  more.”  <  Moreover,  encouragement  comes  contin¬ 
ually  ;  by  the  side  of  some  disappointments  he  has 
to  place  many  successes. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  women  would  be 
unable  to  free  themselves  from  what  might  become 
an  intolerable  burden  of  an.\iety.  Also  to  some  the  ' 
constant  sight  of  sulFering  would  be  more  than  could  | 
be  borne  without  serious  injury  to  health.  The  , 
condition  of  c-Kalted,  almost  morbid,  sensibility  in 
which  every  sense  is  pretern.aturally  acute,  and  every 
mental  act  a  keen  e.\citeinent,  —  the  condition  which, } 
in  the  absence  of  an  English  name,  is  known  as  I’ttat  | 
nerveur,  —  would  certainly  unfit  its  victim  for  the  | 
work  of  a  physician.  But  happily  this  is  a  rare  and  ^ 
e.xceptional  condition,  and  one  which  a  life  of  unsel-  j 
fish  and  varied  activity  is  the  least  likely  to  engen¬ 
der.  Ill  considering  the  elfect  any  proposed  change 
in  the  lives  and  habits  of  women  may  possibly  have 
upon  their  he,a!th,  we  must  not  forget  what  may  be 
urged  .against  the  mode  of  life  no\r  prescribed.  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  life  of  greater  activity  and  of 
increased  responsibility  might  be  found  too  e.xaet- 
I  ing  in  some  individual  cases.  What  we  have  to  j 
j  consider  is  whether  this  risk  is  worth  incurring.  , 
j  No  one  knows  how  many  women  there  are  whose 
physical  and  mental  health  is  now  destroyed  by  the  j 
dreary  vacuity  of  the  lives  they  are  compelled  to  , 
lead.  ,  It  is  not  true  that  enforced  idleness  —  a  life 
empty  of  any  keen  interest,  empty'  of  invigorating 
j  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  —  is  merely  “  rather 
dull.”  It  is  terribly  demoralizing.  It  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  parent  of  hysteria,  insanity,  and  vice  *  I 

All  objection  of  even  greater  practical  weight  is,  j 
that  if  women  entered  the  medical  profession  one  of 
two  things  would  happen :  either  they  would  marry, 
and  by  so  doing  lose  the  benefit  of  all  that  had  been 
spent  on  their  professional  education,  or  they  would 
he  tempted  to  abandon  their  natural  sphere  as  ^vlvcs 
and  mothers,  and  in  fact  to  givo  up  their  ruiaon 
d'etre.  Assuming  for  a  mumept  that  a  married  wo- 1 
man  could  not  practise  as  a  physician,  and  that 
therefore  a  woman  would  li.ave  to  choose  between  ' 
marrying  and  remaining  in  her  profession,  it  may  be  i 
fairly  asked  if  to  have  such  a  elioiec  would  be  A 
misfortune  either  to  herself  or  to  any  one  else.  Is 
it  desirable  that  women  should  be  driven  into  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  erection  of  artificial  barriers  before  j 
every  other  path  leading  to  happiness  and  dignity  V  , 
Would  any  man  like  to  think  he  had  been  taken  i 
into  the  holiest  and  closest  of  ndationships  as  the  j 
only  mode  of  escape  from  an  ennui  which  was  rap-  j 
idly  becoming  intolerable  V  Men  give  up  a  good  i 
deal  for  the  sake  of  marriage,  —  would  it  injure  a 
woman  to  have  something  to  give  up  also  ?  A  pro¬ 
fession  which  brings  to  those  who  practise  it  worth- 
•ly  source  of  keen  and  lasting  interest,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  good  social  position,  would  remove  the 
humiliation  of  celibacy,  while  it  would  not  binder 
the  right  kind  of  marriage. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  a  woman 
must  certainly  abandon  her  profession  if  she  marries. 
This  would  not  be  the  result  if  she  had  no  children. 
Childless  wives  —  and  they  number  one  eighth  of 
all  married  women  —  are  not  much  less  in  need  of 
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an  occupation  than  they  were  before  marriage ;  and 
a  woman  who  had  previously  had  the  care  of  a 
house,  in  addition  to  her  professional  work,  would 
find  no  difticulty  in  combining  both  duties  after¬ 
wards.  The  fact  of  her  marriage  would  perhaps  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  her  services  as  a  physician  to 
some  of  her  patients.  Even  if  she  had  children,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  she  should  not  retain  her  con¬ 
sulting-room  practice,  although  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  up  some  of  the  general  family  visiting. 

In  the  lower  branches  of  the  profession,  where 
the  consulting-room  practice  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  visiting,  a  married  woman  with 
children  could  still  share  the  practice  with  her  hus¬ 
band  if  he  were  a  doctor.  They  could  work  to¬ 
gether  as  partners,  even  if,  owing  to  her  other  duties, 
she  could  not  undertake  as  much  of  the  work  as  he 
did. 

In  thus  e.xpresslng  our  opinion  that  women  phy¬ 
sicians  need  not  consider  themselves  pledged  to 
celibacy,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  refer  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  as  students, 
and  have  gained  a  Ibothold  of  their  own  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  by  some  years  of  steady  and  diligent  work  as 
general  practitioners  or  as  physicians.  If  they 
choose  to  marry  before  or  immediate!^  after  receiv¬ 
ing  their  diploma,  they  must  bo  prepared  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  attaining  eminence  in  their  profession, 
or  indeed  any  independent  position  at  all.  Even  in 
this  case  tlior  would  probably  Lave  no  cause  to 
regret  their  knowledge  of  medicine. 

But,  turning  from  the  consideration  of  all  that 
h.as  been  said  against  the  study  of  medicine  by 
women,  we  may  ask  what  there  is  of  po.-itive  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  such  an  innovation, 
lias  the  profession  of  medicine  any  intrinsic  advan- 
t.ages  ?  Can  any  of  these  be  said  to  apply  with  less 
force  to  women  than  to  men  ?  What  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  inlluence  of  the  study  of  medicine  on  the 
student '!  of  the  study  and  practice  on  the  physi¬ 
cian  ? 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  perhaps  about 
to  pass  into  the  stage  of  reaction  against  classical 
and  in  favor  of  scientific  education,  it  would  be  su¬ 
perfluous  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  science.  It  is, 
doubtless,  possible  to  e.xaggerate  the  result  which 
the  medical  student  may  expect  to  gain  from  the 
introduction  to  science.  But  even  the  minimum 
elFeet  can  scarcely  fiiil  to  do  good. 

It  is  no  small  intellectuiil  benefit  to  be  made 
capable  of  perceiving  law  and  order  in  every  sub¬ 
division  of  science,  of  recognizing  the  harmony 
which  exists  among  them.  Many  of  the  details  of 
botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  will  inevi¬ 
tably  be  forgotten  by  students  who  only  take  up 
these  subjects  on  the'r  way  to  medicine ;  but  in  most 
cases,  the  leading  principles,  the  most  Important 
generalizations  in  each  science  will  remain  in  the 
mind  as  a  permanent  possession  of  great  value.  To 
be  made  capable,  for  instance,  of  keenly  enjoying 
such  a  book  as  Groves  “  Correlation  of  the  Physical 
Forces  ”  is  no  trilling  or  temporary  advantage.  It 
is  a  gain  for  life. 

Ailvaneing  to  the  study  of  medicine  proper,  i.  e. 
medicine  at  the  bedside,  the  student  is  first  taught 
to  observe  accurately,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  intel¬ 
lectual  patience,  the  habits  of  order  an<l  of  diligence, 
lie  is  compelled  to  reason  as  well  as  to  observe,  to 
apply  as  well  as  to  collect  facts ;  and  he  gets  this 
discipline  while  studying  a  profession  which  is  emi¬ 
nently  worth  studying,  —  one  which  justifies  what- 
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ever  of  diligent  labor  is  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
more  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  medicine  include  all  those  first  gained 
by  the  student.  The  physician  is  still  a  learner ; 
the  practice  of  his  profession  is  still  its  study  ;  if  he 
would  advance,  he  must  never  lose  the  reverence  for 
truth,  the  habits  of  diligence  and  order,  acquired  as 
a  student.  But  other  and  more  valuable  discipline 
comes  to  him  who  is  prepared  to  receive  it.  The 
physician  is  brought  into  close  and  friendly  contact 
with  all  classes  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  he  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  able  to  enter  into  many  of  the  special  dilli- 
cultics,  temptations,  and  burdens  of  each ;  he  knows 
far  more  than  most  meu  do  of  the  mass  of  sufieriiig 
beings  in  a  city  like  this  ;  “  of  the  ignorance,  reck¬ 
lessness,  and  self-indulgence  too  often  found  side  by 
side  with  the  most  terrible  poverty,  each  reproduc¬ 
ing  and  increasing  the  other.” 

The  sick  man,  lull  of  sores,  lying  at  our  gates,  is 
known  to  no  one  better.  But  the  observant  physi¬ 
cian  sees  too  much  to  be  able  to  cheat  himself  into 
the  belief  that  all  the  misery  before  him  is  charge¬ 
able  on  the  faults  which  accompany  it,  or  that  the 
responsibility  of  these  is  chargeable  on  that  class 
alone  which  exhibits  them  most  strikingly,  lie  does 
not  find  mucK  comfort  in  the  trivial  palliative  reme¬ 
dies  suggested  or  applied  by  the  easy  good-nature  of 
individuals.  Coming  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  poor,  he  sees  that  the  habit  of  providence  is  di- 
rwtly  discouraged  by  fortuitous  benevolence  ;  he  is 
compelled  to  imjuire  for  some  sounder  way  of  help¬ 
ing  them.  lie  is  forced  to  desire  large  measures  of 
reform. in  education;  to  desire  everything  which  will 
tend  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  poor,  and 
strengthen  in  them  the  habits  of  industry,  temper¬ 
ance,  and  self-restraint.  It  is  his  privilege  —  if  he 
can  but  resist  the.  hardening  iniluences  of  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  detaiW  in  daily  life,  and  bring  with  the 
art  of  healing  the  sympathy  of  brotherhood »—  to 
bear  wtness  in  perhaps  the  mo.-t  intelligible  way 
for  the  Divine  Healer  and  Brother  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  among  the  poor  that  the  true 
physician  needs  a  spirit  rich  in  sympathy  and  ten¬ 
derness  and  wisdom.  The  winnowing  moments  are 
not  few  when  the  chafi"  of  unreal  beliefs  and  worldly 
commonplaces  is  swept  away  in  his  presence,  and  he 
stands  —  alas !  how  dumb  and  empty  !  —  before  one 
whose  eyes  plead  for  whatever  of  light  he  has  to  of¬ 
fer.  They  arc  moments  of  spiritual  discipline  pf  the 
highest,  the  most  searching  kind. 

Need  we  say  more  V  Can  it  be  that  either  the 
study  or  the  discipline  of  such  a  life  would  be  less 
valuable  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man,  or  that  her  na¬ 
ture  unfits  her'to  respond  to  such  training  ? 

’  THE  MODE. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  handsome  young  couple 
who,  whih»  pursuing  their  wedding  trip,  agreed 
that,  in  memory  of  the  event,  and  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  of  it,  they  would  annually  put 
on  the  dress  in  which  they  had  started,  and  dine 
together  in  some  rural  retreat  on  delicate  viands 
and  romantic  souvenirn.  They'  kept  to  their  bond 
for  half  a  dozen  years,  when  ridicule  spoiled  their 
appetites  and  killed  romance.  Fashion  had  by  that 
time  so  changed  its  laws,  that  what  once  seemed 
graceful  had  become  hideous,  and  the  children  of 
the  village  where  the  anniversary  was  kept  laughed 
at  the  eccentric-looking  couple  as  they  passed. 
The  thing  was  given  up. 

Such  an  end  would  be  the  certain  result  of  every 


such  experiment.  Monsieur  et  Madame  Denis,  in 
the  old  French  song,  remembered  their  wedding 
suits,  the  dress  of  “  satin  blanc  ”  and  the  “  habil 
jaune  en  bourracan,”  but  they  did  not  put  them  on 
annually'  in  honor  of  the  day.  Let  any  woman 
whose  wifehood  is  but  half  a  dozen  years  old  come 
down  to  dinner  in  the  swelling  crinoline  of  her  bridal 
time,  and  appear  among  her  sisters,  who  are  now 
putting  themselves  into  umbrella-cases  with  trains 
to  them,  and  she  will  look  as  if  she  belonged  to  an¬ 
other  century' ;  just  as  a  few  years  ago  a  young  girl 
in  an  English  “  cottage  bonnet  ”  and  veil  would  have 
looked  if  she  had  dropped  among  a  party  of  nymphs, 
at  cro(juet,  all  in  “  pork-pies  ”  and  barefacedness. 

AVhen  Talleyrand  said  of  a  French  latly’s  dress 
or  undress,  that  it  began  too  late  and  ended  too 
soon,  his  epigram  had  no  efiect  on  the  fiishion.  It 
wiis  the  fixed  fashion  of  that  day  for  even  well-born 
girls  to  show  much  more  of  themselves  than  of  their 
dress.  They  looked  so  likely  to  let  all  drapery  slip 
more  than  half  olF  them,  that  the  coryphees  grew 
jealous  of  this  intrusion  on  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges.  “  I  will  dance  to-morrow  night,”  said  a 
de'esse  de  la  danse,  “  in  a  wreath  for  my  head  and  a 
couple  of  ussiynals  for  a  tunic  !  ”  This  was  intended 
as  a  bit  of  satire ;  but  !Mdllc.  Rigaudon  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  refrain  from  giving  it  effect,  le.st  her 
authority'  in  matters  of  costume  should  people  the 
French  saloons  with  operatic  Eves.  Thence  came 
the  old  joke  that,  if  this  threatened  fashion  should 
be  adopted,  it  would  be  at  once  adopted  in  London, 
and  the  most  fishionable  modiste  in  England  would 
be  Madame  Gauherl. 

Whether  there  has  ever  been  a  sense  of  beauty 
in  the  inventors  of  styles,  cut,  and  method  of  wear¬ 
ing  dresses  may  very  well  be  doubted.  Beauty,  the 
decent  and  graceful  propriety  of  things,  is  the  last 
matter  that  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  followers 
of  those  who  make  the  fashions.  If  you  turn  over 
the  Lady’s  ^lagazine,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  and  thence  down  to  the  latest  number  of  its 
numerous  successors,  you  will  not  find  a  design  for 
dress  —  that  i.s,  for  a  dress  to  be  worn  in  “  society " 
—  that  has  in  it  a  single  {juality  that  can  recommend 
it  to  an  artist  The  eyes  of  our  ancestors  got  accus¬ 
tomed  to  each  development  of  unlovely  fancy  as  it 
appeared,  just  as  our  own  eyes,  got  reluctantly  rec¬ 
onciled  to  the  hideous  fashion  of  yesterday,  become 
acquiescent  in  the  mode  of  to-day',  and  will  accept, 
after  slight  remonstrance  and  some  ridicule,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  or  uniiicturesque  horror  of  to-nion'ow. 

The  prettiest  sight  in  the  world  is  a  fair  and  mod¬ 
est  English  girl  fairly  and  modestly  decked ;  and 
decked  in  its  jirimltive  and  poetic -sense  meant  cov¬ 
ered.  Bards  may  praise  the  “  solutis  Grati®  zonis," 
the  nymphs  whose  shoulder-straps  are  down  to  their 
bracelets,  the  Lisettes  who  wear  their  cotillons  as  if 
they  were  half  inclined  to  slip  out  of  them ;  but 
there  were  also  the  “  decentes  Gratiic  ”  whom  the 
poets  honored.  We  have  had  maids  decked  in 
dresses  that  out-ilourished  May,  sweeter  than  the 
flower  that  takes  its  name  from  the  month,  and  the 
objects  of  as  happy  homage  as  ever  found  exprtission 
in  honest,  ardent  verse,  or  in  prose  coined  in  the 
heart  and  uttered  by  the  lips.  The  beauties  at 
whose  shrine  the  purer  poets  bowed  were  all  the 
more  beautiful  and  winning  for  the  veil  that 
wrapped  their  beauty.  Flesh  and  blood,  like  Ben 
Jonsou’s  Charis,  but  sweetly  kerchiefed,  — 

“'Nay,  her  white  and  polished  neck. 

With  the  lace  that  doth  it  deck. 

Is  my  muther’s,” 
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i  says  Cupid  of  that  exquisite  nymph,  vrhoHC  least 
;  charm,  we  are  further  told,  lay  in  wliat  was  given  for 
I  mortal  eye  to  honestly  look  on,  — 

I  “  For  this  beauty  yet  doth  hitle 

i  S<im»?thinjj  more  than  thou  hast  -spied  j 

:  Outward  grace  weak  love  beguiles.” 

1  And  observe  that  these  poets  who  thus  played  with 
the  pretty  fashions  of  the  mistresses  they  loved  were 
i  neither  priggish  themselves  nor  loved  primnew  in 
their  mistresses.  Herrick  presents  his  to  us  as  he 
would  ever  have  nymphs  to  be,  —  and  “  a  sweet  dis¬ 
order  in  the  dress,”  is  a  fashion  to  be  admitted,  — 
but  he  has  no  idea  of  girls  being  attractive  who  have 
little  or  nothing  to  wear,  or  who,  at  least,  wear  little 
'  or  nothing,  and  mistake  widely  opened  eyes  for  eyes 
of  admiration.  He  seems  to  have  never  even  seen 
the  ivory  shoulders  of  his  Julia  ;  he  only  guesses  at 
them  from  looking  on  her  face.  He  has  no  pulse  that 
will  move  for  a  pmile,  but  he  has  a  true  sentiment 
for  the  decking  of  his  love, —  a  joyous  nymph  in  a 
joyous  dress :  — 

“  A  lawn  about  the  shouMora  thrown 
luto  a  tine  dUtraction ;  . 

An  erring  lace  which  here  and  there 
Inthr.its  th»"  crimson  stomacher  •, 

A  cufT  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Kibbons  that  How  confusedly  ^ 

A  winning  wave  deserving  note, 

In  the  temiMJHtuous  pettico  at ; 

A  cureless  slioe«<*triug,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wibl  civilUy,  — 

Do  more  l>ewitch  me  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  In  every  part.” 

When  Herrick’s  poetic  ardor  leads  him  away  from 
this  outward  fashioning  of  the  nymph,  and  he  con¬ 
templates  his  Julia  with  not  more  dress  than  a  mod¬ 
ern  young  votaress  of  Fashion  lightly  drags  about 
I  her  at  an  evening  party,  or 

i  “  She  that  waa 

i  The  prime  of  Paradise,”  I 

!  he  quickly  porrects  himself,  and  says,  with  a  gootl 
I  deal  of  license  perhaps,  after  all :  — 
j  “  If  blush  thtin  must,  then  blush  thou  through 

A  lawn,  that  tlmu  may'st  Inolc 
As  nurost  pearls  or  pebbles  ilo 
I  When  peeping  through  a  brook. 

.  As  lilies  shrined  in  crystal,  so 
Uo  thou  to  me  apiiear ; 

Or  damask  roses  where  they  grow 
To  sweet  acquaintance  there.” 

I  Even  Prior,  whose  Chloe,  for  whom  he  wrote, 

I  was  but  a  loosc-bodiced,  high-kilted  hussey,  saw  the 
!  grace  and  bc.auty,  and  uses  to  boot,  of  becoming 
;  fashions  worn  by  the  modest  young.  His  Henry 
;  sets  before  bis  Emma,  as  among  the  worst  con- 
'  sequences  of  the  disguise  contemplated  in  the  story, 
i  the  abandoning  of  the  dress  that  so  well  became 
I  her:- 

“  No  longer  shall  the  bodice  aptly  laced 
From  thy  full  bosom  to  thy  slender  waist, 

That  air  and  harmony  of  8ha))e  express, 

Fine  by  degrees  anti  beautifully  less  ; 

Nor  shall  thy  lower  garment’s  artful  pleat, 

From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet, 

Ann  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  m<Klcst  pride, 

And  double  every  charm  they  seek  to  hide.” 

It  is  just  the  air  and  harmony  here  alluded  to 
I  that  seem  to  be  wanting  in  modern  costume,  espe- 
,  eially  in  the  pictured  samples  of  it  given  in  the 
j  volume  before  us,  of  the  prevailing  fashions  *  of  the 
last  two  or  three  generations.  At  an  earlier  period 
there  was  manifestly  more  taste  and  appropriateness 
in  female  costume,  wearing  which  Beauty’s  daugh¬ 
ters  were  not  unworthy  of  their  descent.  No  small 
amount  of  illustration  of  tliis  matter  may  be  found 
in  this  book.  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline.  Our 
conclusion  is  that  Venus,  or  Juno,  or  Minerva 

*  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline  .  a  Book  of  Modes  and  Costumes, 
from  Kemote  Periods  to  the  Present  Time. 


would  have  looked  very  ridiculous  in  modem 
appendages;  and  that  modern  mortal  ladies,  who 
have  most  depended  on  them  for  success,  would 
look  more  ridiculous  still  if  they  could  stand  with 
the  Immortal  three,  challenging  another  judgment 
of  Paris. 
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The  Parisians  are  constructing  an  underground 
railway,  not  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  passen¬ 
gers,  but  with  the  view  of  bringing  in  market-pro¬ 
duce  from  the  suburbs. 

MM.  Hachette  and  Co.,  the  well-known  Par¬ 
is  publishers,  have  made  a  gift  of  more  than  100,000 
volumes  to  the  Minister  of  Pu'olic  Instruction,  for  the 
school  libraries  of  the  people. 

“Flint  Jack,”  the  notorious  manufacturer  of 
flint  arrows,  stone  celts,  and  other  spurious  relics, 
has  again  been  plying  a  busy  trade  in  England  ;  and 
his  lucrative  art  has  now  numerous  followers,  by 
whom  the  market  is  flooded  with  forged  antiipiities. 

England  does  n’t  know  what  to  do  with  King 
Theodore’s  son,  now  that  she  has  got  him.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  It  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  he  should  be  provided  for  by  the  nation  that 
spent  live  millions  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his 
father. 

AIadame  de  Sevignk’s  charming  Hotel  Car^a- 
valut,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mansions  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  is  rajiinly  progressing  towards  com- 
jilete  restoration.  The  sculptured  gateway,  by 
•Jean  Goujo’n,  as  well  as  the  winged  figure  on  the 
keystone,  and  the  two  Hons  trampling  on  armor, 
have  been  perfectly  and  most  carefully  repaired. 
The  drawing-rooms  of  the  sptriluelle  marquise,  once, 
above  all  in  Paris,  the  favorite  resort  of  wit,  leara- 
ing,,and  refinement,  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of 
this  year  for  the  curiosities  which  Baron  Haussmann 
has  collected,  and  which  will  form  t'ae  nucleus  of 
the  *•  Museum  of  Paris  Antiquities.” 

One  would  think  that  the  English  peimy-a-Hners 
would  not  indulge  in  much  “line  writing”  in  the 
face  of  such  an  awful  accident  as  recently  befell  the 
Irish  mail  train  at  Abergele  ;  yet  the  reporter  of  the 
London  Morning  Star  eclipses  the  lofty  language  of 
some  of  our  own  sentimental  journalists.  He  in¬ 
forms  us  that  “  the  poor  victims  of  a  newly  dis¬ 
covered  and  highly  destructive  spirit  [meaning  pe¬ 
troleum]  have  received  common  burial  siile  by  side, 
peer  and  footman,  titled  dame  and  lady’s-maid  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  lovehj  scenery,^' Wales.”  We 
are  also  told  that  the  second  and  surviving  guard  of 
the  ill-fated  train  “  owed  his  life  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  the  van  at  the  rear  of  the  tr&in,  and  did  not 
come  within  the  fierce  embrace  that  hugged  so  many 
people  to  a  fiery  doom  1”  Further  on  he  says,  “  Thg 
ghastly  light  that  illumines  the  features  of  a  human 
being  newly  dead  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the 
list  of  jileasant  pyrotechnics.”  On  reflection,  we 
should  think  not ! 

A  RICH  gold-field  has  been  rediscovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chefoo,  in  the  north  of  China. 
Large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  found  within  a 
fe  w  inchfcs  of  the  surface,  and  deeper  digging  re¬ 
veals  more  abundant  and  purer  veins  of  the  same 
metal.  During  the  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties  (950- 
1368)  those  diggings  were  regularly  but  imperfectly 
worked ;  but  since  the  latter  date  the  authorities 
have,  as  in  other  parts  of  China,  considered  it  ne. 
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cessarjr  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  district 
that  the  working  should  be  closed.  Now,  however, 
the  natives  have  recommenced  digging,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  Cantonese  who  have  served  their  appren¬ 
ticeships  in  Californian  mines  are  rushing  to  the 
spot  Already  report  declares  that  there  are  10,000 
Chinamen  at  work,  who  openly  defy  the  authorities, 
and  declare  their  intention  of  turning  rebels  if  inter¬ 
fered  with.  The  whole  neighborhood  seems  to  be 
rich  in  metals.  Silver  has  been  found  near  Ning- 
hae-chow  and  Tet\gchowfoo,  and  asbestos  has  been 
discovered  in  two  places  not  far  from  Chefoo.  The 
existence  of  lead  and  coal  in  the  vicinity  is  also 
said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  man  who,  being 
called  on  to  apologize  for  saying  some  one  was  “  a 
bigger  fool  than  he  looked,”  made  the  amende  by 
saying  that  the  gentleman  was  not  a  bigger  fool  than 
he  looked.  The  D.aily  Review,  an  Eilinburgh  jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  doing  something  of  the  same  kind. 
A  little  while  since  it  inserted,  under  the  “  Deaths,” 

the  demise  of  Mr.  W.  A\' - ,  of  K -  Street, 

whereas  Mr.  W.  ^V' -  wns  alive,  and  ohjected  to 

be  killed  in  print.  So  this  week  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  odd  correction :  — 

“  ]Ve  regret  to  find  that  the  announcement  of  the 

death  of  Mr.W.  W - ,  of  K - Street,  is  a  malicious 

fabrication.” 

“  You  Ve  dead,  Sir.  AV.,”  says  the  Review. 

i‘No, I’m  not,”  sa3’3  !Mr.  W. ;  “I  am  alive  and 
well.  ” 

“  I ’m  sorry  to  hear  it,”  answers  the  amiable  jour¬ 
nal. 

Looking  at  the  violence  of  La  Lanterne  (No. 
12),  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  is  eagerlj' 
sought  by  the  Paris  police,  il.  Rochefort  begins 
by  stating  that  the  new  law  on  the  press  offers  this 
peculiarity’,  that  while  it  renders  dilllcult  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  journal,  it  makes  the  suppression  of 
the  journalist  easy  enough.  lie  reiterates  the 
charge  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest. 
Paris  hardly  knows  which  side  to  believe,  —  the 
Moniteur,  which  status  tliat  there  was  no  warrant,  or 
hi.  Rochefort,  who  says  he  saw  the  “  noblemen  ’’sent 
to  effect  his  capture.  It  is,  of  course,  remarked 
that  the  printed  its  denial  when  M.  Roche¬ 

fort  was  8.afe  over  the  frontier,  and  when  there  was 
nothing  to  gain  by  severity’  but,  then,  would  the 
Moniteur  have  pursued  a  course  which  has  enabled 
the  editor  of  La  Lanterne  to  return  to  Paris  if  the 
government  really  intended  to  incarcerate  him? 
The  declaration  in  the  Moniteur  is  a  safe-conduct. 
M.  Rochefort  naturally  complains  of  being  con¬ 
demned,  not  under  the  new  press  law,  but  under  a 
law  which  dates  from  1819,  to  the  loss 'of  his  civil 
rights  for  a  ye.ir,  a  penalty  inflicted  for  fear  he 
should  trj’  to  enter  the  Corps  Legislatif.  “  The 
more  (M.  Rochefort  writes)  I  reflect  on  this  regime, 
which  condemns  the  writer  when  he  attacks  Min¬ 
isters  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  responsible, 
and  which  condemns  him  for  taking  the  Sovereign 
to  task  because  he  is  responsible,  the  more  I  rub  my 
hands  that  I  was  not  born  on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
If  I  were  king,  I  should  feel  rather  awkward  at  the 
thought  of  making  journalists  pay’  exorbitant  sums 
for  the  right  of  saying  what  they  think,  and  when 
they  have  said  it  condemning  them  to  give  me  sums 
equally  large.  One  docs  not  need  to  have  studied 
Newton  to  understand  that  the  death  of  La  Lanterne 
has  been  decided  in  the  councils  of  the  government. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  executed  like  Camille 


Desmoulins  or  assassinated  like  Monaldeschi,  it  must 
die.  But  it  has  his  superiority  over  you,  that  it  can 
change  its  title,  whilst  you  cannot  change  your 
policy.” 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  an  English  journal 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  portrait  gallery 
of  celebrities  of  the  French  Revolution,  lately  opened 
in  Paris :  “  What  first  strikes  one  on  entering  is 
the  noble  and  manly  aspect  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  subjects  of  these  portraits,  most  of  whom  were 
active  members  of  the  Convention,  famous  for  their 
cruelty  and  disregard  of  human  life.  Sixeept  Marat 
and  Fouche,  who  are  simply  hideous,  there  is  not  a 
face  here  which  is  not  in  some  wiiy  attractive.  Even 
Mirabeau,  though  strongly  marked  with  the  small¬ 
pox,  has  an  expression  of  intense  power  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  doubtless  greatly  contributed  to  the 
extraordinary  effect  he  is  said  to  have  produced  by 
his  speeches.  The  first  portrait  in  the  collection  is 
that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  —  a  quiet,  calm,  somewhat 
proud  face,  such  as  she  might  have  had  in  her  rc- 
'tireinent  at  Trianon  before  the  revolution  broke  out 
Next  come  Robespierre  in  profile,  with  a  cold,  pene¬ 
trating  look ;  St.  .lust,  a  handsome,  smiling,  gayly 
dressed  youth  of  twenty,  painted  shortly  before  his 
death  by'  his  friend  David ;  Couthon,  Danton,  and 
Camille  Desmoulins,  all  looking  calm  and  careless, 
as  if  the  guillotine  had  no  terrors  for  them.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Andre  Chenier,  the  classical  poet, 
and  of  Rouget  de  Lisle,  author  of  the  ‘  Marseillaise,’  ! 
—  the  latter  picture  pierced  in  several  places  with 
bayonet  thrusts.  Mine.  Roland,  with  irregular  but 
attractive  feature.s,  and  Hebert,  editor  of  the  in-  ' 
famous  ‘  Pere  Duchesne,’  come  next.  There  are  al-  ' 
so  portraits  of  Charlotte  Corday ;  the  Princess  de  ^ 
Lamballe  ;  Teroigne  de  Mcricourt,  the  original  j 
‘  (joddess  of  Ibuison,’  who  ended  her  days  in  a  mad;  ' 
house;  Mine.  Tallien,  dressed  r’n  .Iwincone ;  Talley-  1 
rand ;  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  father  of  the  present  i 
Emperor.”  | 


DAY-DAWN. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

Before  the  rising  of  the  lark. 

The  May-bloom  glistened  in  the  dark ; 

And  all  the  land  in  shadow  lay 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

The  wet  wild-llowers  in  thine  hair 
Shed  a  soft  rain  of  honey  there ; 

I  stooped  to  kiss  the  drops  away 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day 

The  wind  fell,  and  the  thunder  ceased. 
The  red  light  came  up  from  the  east. 

As  my  dear  love  a-dying  lay 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day 

I  knew  the  silence  was  not  sleep, 

But  death,  —  and  yet  I  could  not  weep : 

I  could  not  even  kneel  and  pray 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

But  when  the  bloom  is  on  the  May, 

And  scent  from  wet  wild-flowers  rare 
Comes  floating  on  the  twilight  air. 

Ah !  sweetest  lace  and  fragrant  hair ! 

My  bitter  tears  dry  not  away. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 


& 
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